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Refinement Evide 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


Men in Every Business and Profession Give 


People in every business and profession favor 


Buick so strongly that they award it a digger 


demand than all ten other Eights in its 


] 


price range combined. Isn’t this mighty 


good evidence that Buick gives more and better 


miles— 
and doesn’t it suggest that you should investigate Buick 
thoroughly before buying any car? You will know that Buick 
gives better miles the minute you drive it. You will find 


that Buick’s thirty-year-proved Valve-in- 


4 


MEDICINE — Dr, J. 


Head Engine performs more smooth/y and 


long wheelbase, 


powerfully; that Buick’s 
roomy interior and Fisher Ventilation 


System give exceptional riding comfort; 


and that Buick’s well-distributed weight 


enables it to hold the road firm/y 


speeds. You’ll get more miles in a Buick, Oliwer Purvis, Annap- 
‘ Md....(“I have 
recently purchased my 
twelfth Buick mot 

cai ) eee exemplifies the 
fact—more Doctors buy 
Buicks than any other 
omy as well as real motoring enjoyment. car of 


= ' : ols, 
too. The records show that many, many 
Buicks serve dependably for more than 
200,000 miles, which means real econ- 


its price or higher. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
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rates: One year, in the U. 53. and possessions, Cuba, 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM... 


It Overwhelming Preference 


Surely, the marked preference for Buick among people in every 


business and profession recommends a closer acquaintance with 


this fine car, Why not take a trial drive in a Buick — today? 


Visit the General Motors Building, Century of Pros 


The twenty new red at moderate prices on 


G. M. A. C. te » a 
Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engin and the new Fisher Ver 


are Buicks through and through. They have 


mene 


COMMERCE—. 


LAW — Mr. Roy D. ARCHITECTURE 
Ephraim H. Brown, 


Thatcher Thatcher Mr. John Mead 
& Young, Ogden, Utah Howells, New York Ohio Brass Co., Mane 

. (“drowe one Buick > 6-0 ted desig ner of field, a “We oper 
morethanQ/ ,ooomiles ) modern skys vapers... ate 30 to 35 Buicks”) 
exemplifies the fact . exem plipies the fact 
— more Attorneys buy more Architects buy more Business Men buy 
7 Buicks than any other Buicks than any othe 
car of its price r higher. 


. exemplifies the fact 


Buicks than any other car 
of its price or higher. 


car of its price oF hight’. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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hich of these 76 BEST-SELLERS 
formerly *2:% to *5} Do You Want 





Now You Can Own Many of the 


GREATEST BOOKS of Modern 
Times at one-half to one-fifth 


Their Original Price... 


Imagine getting great books you have always wanted to 
read and own-——books like “‘The Outline of History,” 
“Marriage and Morals,” “Napoleon,” “The Human 
Body,” “Rasputin,” *“The Conquest of Fear’’ and OTHER 
$2.50 to $5.00 Best Sellers for ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH! 
And you may EXAMINE as many of them as you wish— 
FREE—for 5 DAYS before deciding whether you wish to 
buy them! Check this list NOW. Select the titles you 
want—and SEND NO MONEY with the coupon below. 
Which shall we send to you?... 


mysterious Nepal. 
closures of soc 
ing ‘‘religious"’ 


Daring dis- 
al customs, shock- 
depravity. 
Formerly $4.00 
7 A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
* THE DOCTOR AWAY— 
Irvin S. Cobb. _Inexhaustible 
fund of funny stories for longest, 
loudest laughs. Formerly $2.50 


7 OSCAR WILDE, HIS LIFE 
* AND CONFESSIONS 
Frank Harris. Genius who died 
in poverty and shame because of 
nameless vice—hideous then, un- 
derstood and pitied now. 
Formerly $3.75 
75. THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
* LIFE—Anderson M. Ba- 
ten. Life's gems _ in literature 
since Confucius. Formerly $5.00 


POWER AND _ SECRET 








| THE CARE AND 
*DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
How to select, mate, 
Care of 
exercise, 
with 
quick 
Pay- 


Leonard. 
train, rear 159 breeds. 
puppies. Diets, baths, 
housebreaking —obedience, 
hildren, etc. Complete 
index. 35 photos. Albert 
sn Terhune says, ‘‘Most earn- 
etly recommend it to all who 
own dogs.” Formerly $2.50 
1 A BOOK OF OPERAS— 
* Henry E. Krehbiel. ut 
Former Price $2.50 
§, RAIDERS OF THE DEEP 
+ —Lowell Thomas. Incredible 
adventures of U-boat men. 
Breathless battles under water. 
Former Price $2.50 
10 UNDERSTANDING HU- 
* MAN NATURE Alfred 
Adler. Prof. of Psychology, Univ. 
{ Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. . 
Former price $3.50 
13, CLEOPATRA Claude 
* Ferval. Story of most allur- 
ng and fascinating woman in all 
story. Her beauty conquered 
mperors. Former price $2.50 
] IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA 
*—Carl E. Akeley. Adven- 
tures among the jungle animals 
Formerly $2.50 
17. THE STORY OF RELIG- 
*10N—Charles Francis Pot- 
ter. Tells true story of all faiths. 
Former price $5.00 
19 THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
*TORY—H. G. Wells. This 
masterpiece of all time, now com- 
lete in one volume. New and re- 
sed. Includes’ maps, charts, illus- 
trations, diagrams,&c. 1,200 pages 
nabridged. Former price $5.00 
| RECOLLECTIONS AND 
“* LETTERS OF GENERAL 
ROBERT E. LEE—Capt. Rob- 
ert. E. Lee. Former price $5.00 
23 ASTRONOMY FOR 
“ EVERYBOD Y—Prof. S. 
Newcomb. New edition, com- 
pletely revised. Formerly $2.50 
24 AMONG THE NUDISTS 
“* Frances and Mason Mer- 
rill, Frank answer to questions 
Nudism has raised. Intimate 
xperiences of young American 
nan and woman who tried it. 
fells truth about motives, mixed 
ompanions, effects on modesty, 
health and emotions. 22 un- 
hanged photos. Formerly $3.00 
28. THE NATURE OF THE 
"WORLD AND OF MAN— 
Edited by H. H. Newman. Biog- 
taphy of Universe Stars, earth, 
teria, plants, reptiles, mam- 
mals, Man. 562 pages, 136 illus. 
Formerly $4.00 
29 A SECOND BOOK OF OP- 
a ERAS—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
‘h€ more modern operas—Sam- 
son and Delilah, Pagliacci, But- 
erily. Former price $2.25 
30, HOWTOWRITELETTERS 
» Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
pete guide to personal business 
“tter writing. Formerly $2.00 
33, FAERY LANDS OF THE 
\ SOUTH SEAS—Hall and 
Nordhoff. After living native 
% two years, authors preserve 
‘well of most romantic corner of 
tarth. Formerly $4.00 
34, YAGABONDING DOWN 
F THE ANDES— Harry A. 
Tanck, Three years amid 
Pecan of nature, exotic native 
stoms, Formerly $5.00 
, THE NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
p, QUETTE-—Lillian Eichler. 
;imous guide to social usage 
“ught by 500,000 readers! 


Former price $4.00 

36. BIRD NEIGHBOR S— 
| Neltie Blanchan. Friendly 
tnlaintance with 150 songsters, 
tients meters Gives quick iden- 
. Formerly $5.00 

37, AUTOBIOGRAPHY. OF 




















BENVENUTO CELLINI 
Translated by J. A. Symonds. 
‘mazing artist, s 

Ww edition, 
Durgated 


lover, 


; duelist. 
illustrated, 


unex- 






HAN- | 


76. 





’ OF THE JESUITS—Rene 
2 FE NTURES aver AN | Fulop-Miller. Full history _ of 
Capt Theodore ‘Canot Des- powerful society through the In- 
perado of fortune whose power, quisition to today. Formerly $5.00 
vices, brought him rivers of rum, QUEEN ELIZABETH— 


77. 





| 
| 
| str women, barbaric prac- Katharine Anthony. Amaz- 


































native life. 


53. fi 


head. 


Formerly $3.00 


OUS TRIALS OF 
‘ORY—Lord Birken- 
Formerly $4.00 

54 UNDERSTANDING THE 
* STOCK MARKET — Alli- 
son Cragg. Simple yet 
thorough explanation of stock 
market operation and_ brokers. 
Guide for both layman and 
experienced. Formerly $2.50 
55. THE CONQUEST OF 
* FEAR—Basil King. Has 
helped 100,000 to conquer fear, of 
illness, loss of income, or ab 
normality. Formerly $2.00 
57 MEET GENERAL GRANT 
* —W.E. Woodward. Finest 
biography of Grant, clearest 
picture of Civil War yet written 
Formerly $5.00 

58 LEGION OF THE 
* DAMNED—Bennett J. 








81 TOMBSTONE -Walter N. 
* Burns. Thrilling history of 
bad men. True picture of the 
“Wild West” that is gone. Ill. by 
Will James. Former price $3.00 


Doty. Amazing inside story of E. Lawrence. Epoch- 
French Foreign Legion by an| making story of Lawrence of 
escaped member. Formerly $3.00 | Arabia, adventurer, spy, mystic 


59. THE BOOK OF WOOD- 
* CRAFT—Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Handibook of out- 
door lore. Formerly $2.00 | of civilization, conquered _ half 
60. THE CONQUEST OF | the known world. Formerly $3.50 


HAPPINESS — Bertrand : ae i 
Russell. Strips shams from ‘“‘sin,"" 8 NAPOLEON Emit 


poet. Formerly $5.00 
8 GENGHIS KHAN— 
* Harold Lamb. Terror 


ae > °e Ludwig. Thrilling rise 

fear, love, living. Formerly $3.00 4 > A 
" A *| and fall of lover, warrior, Em- 
61. cutie. eect S —. peror of all Europe. One of 


the great books of modern times. 


ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- Formerly $3.00 
tery, crime, horror, by world- > A : 

famous authors, 1,177 pages; un- 89, HOW : TO jive Arneid 
abridged. Formerly $3.00 Bennett. eminent author 


charmingly records his rules, im- 
pressions, philosophy of successful 
living. Former price $5.50 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 


62 MY LIFE—Isadora Dun- 
* can. Frank autobiography 
of great, eccentric dancer, “‘with- 
out reticence or apology.”’ 


Former price $5.00 * Lord Charnwood. Best 
65 THE ROYAL ROAD TO} known, most authoritative biog- 
* ROMAN -Richard Hal- | raphy. Formerly $3.00 








liburton. Reckless young roman- 
ticist in glamorous corners of the 
world. Formerly $5.00 
66 THE GLORIOUS ADVEN- 
to 


9? DISRAELI AND GLAD- 
* STONE—P. G. Somervell. 
The complete story of England's 
great statesmen. Formerly $3.50 


93 CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
* —Edwin E. Slosson. 





TURE—Richard Hallibur- 


nm. More impetuous adventure 


| 
Formerly $5.00 | Won- 
HENRY THE VIIITH | ders of modern chemistry made 
6 * Francis Hackett Brilliant | fascinating to non-tec hnical 
. . reader. Formerly $3.00 


story of lusty royal bluebeard and 
his six wives. Former price $3.00 9 
7 THE LAST HOME OF 

* MYSTERY—E. Alexander 
Powell. Amazing adventures in 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M.D. Dangers and results 
of sex ignorance. Formerly $3.00 


SEND NO MONEY examination 


EXAMINATION 
Use the coupon. 


Mark the volumes you want. Mail coupon to 
us without money. Books will be sent ON_APPROVAL. Pay 
nothing in advance—nothing to postman. So confident are we 
that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a greater value for $1 than 
you can realize without actually seeing for yourself, that we are 
making this FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. Examine for 5 days. 
Then send us only $1 plus 10c postage for each title you keep. 
If you do not admit that this is the biggest book value you ever 
saw, return the volumes and forget the matter. The editions of 
many titles are limited—don't delay. Garden City Publishing 
Company, Dept. 148, Garden City, N. Y. 











83, REVOLT IN THE DESERT | 







for only 


102. PEARL DIVER — Berge 
* and Lanier. True adven- 
tures beneath the sea. Exciting 
fights with tiger sharks, giant 
octopi, etc. ‘former price $4.00 
103 THE BUSINESS ENCY- 

* CLOPEDIA. Important 
facts, tables, statistics, laws, for 
office and home. Formerly $5.06 
104 COUNT LUCKNER,THE 

* SEA DEVIL Lowell 
Thomas. Gallant adventurer 
who sank 14 ships without loss 
of a single life. Formerly $2.50 
107 MY STORY—Mary Rob- 

* erts Rinehart. Story of 
life more thrilling than her own 


KF 





a Formerly $2.50 CONTRACT BRIDGE 
novels. Formerly $2.50 | 122, FOR AUCTION PLAY- 
| ERS—Ely Culbertson. Stand- 






ard book for every player—begin- 
| ner, average, or advanced. 






“The Human 

































tices. Former price $5.00 | ing era of Virgin Queen who built Body"’ and ‘The 123 MORGAN THE MAG- 
43 THE STORY OF THE | anempire, died of heartbreak, Outline of His- * NIFICENT—J ohn _ K. 
* WORLD'S LITERATURE Formerly $4.00. tory’’ are only two of Winkler. Frank life of “J. P.”"— 
—John Macs Formerly $5.00 the scores of truly great American who ruled world 
45 CATHERINE THE GREAT | books listed on this Formerly $3.50 
* —Katharine Anthony. page—and now offered at 124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 
Tempestuous empress, jealous only ONE DOLLAR each! * DLING PEOPLE—Webb 
mistress. Formerly $4.00 Science, travel, adventure, and Morgan. “Key” method 
| 46 THE STORY OF MAN- biography, nature—your fa- used by successful men to sway 
* KIND—Hendrik Willem vorite subject is here! And others, reach ambition. Was $3.00 
van Loon. Famous history of ALL Star Dollar Books are 125 OF MAN- 
world with 188 illustrations in full library size, 54% x 8% ° I ian Eichler. 
| author's unique manner inches, handsomely Habits, customs, superstitions 
| Formerly $5.00 were are in a trom J _— cave man 9e*- T pee | of 
. oben han > tifu y printec rom | facts. ormer price 500 
a ee oe plates of original 129. STANDARD BOOK OF 
Pevchicibay elds. "ice" ae higher - priced | }<"* BRITISH AND AMERI- 
reader. : Former price $3.50 editions. | comer aes Neoae can 
50. SIX YEA tS LIN rHE prehensive anthology of classical 
MALAY JUNGLE -Car- | and modern poetry. Indexed. 
veth Wells. Sheerest excitement, 240 poets, 588 poems, 800 pages. 
humor, in astonishing animal and T 





131 LIFE AND TIMES OF 
* REMBRANDT, R. V. R. 
—Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Masterly panorama of 17th cen- 
| tury life Formerly $5.00 
133 ‘THE STORY OF MONEY 
* —Norman Angell. Clear 
explains gold standard, 
money, banks, stocks, Federal 
serve, inflation, &« 5 


134 THE WHITE KING OF 











LA GONAVE — Wirkus 
and Dudley. Amazing story of 
sergeant of U. S. Marines who 


was crowned, with Voodoo rites, 
emperor of a black republic. 


Former price $3.00 

| 135, MANY LAUGHS FOR 

lceccienieal * MANY DAYS—Irvin S. 

108. oped pita my | a Cobb. 365 prescriptions to drive 
Miller. Mad monk who hypno- | 2¥@Y, blues. | Inimitably told by 


3eloved Humorist.” 
Former price $2.50 
OF HUMAN BONDAGE 


tized Czarina; turned religion to America’s 


seduction Formerly $5.00 


110, MEMomrs oF casa. | 142. OR Nerset, Maus- 
* NOVA. Masterly lover of ham. Perhaps the greatest auto- 
many, he broke few hearts. Un- biographical novel of our century. 


expurgated edition. 
111 THE SON OF MAN: THE 

* Story of Jesus—Emil 
Ludwig. Powerfully beautiful 
biography. 


A rich reading experience 


Former price $2.50 
150. 


CAKES AND ALES—W. 
Somerset Maugham. 








Formerly $3.00 | Brilliant sardonic, hauntingly 
112 INDIA: LAND OF THE | real story of modern manners and 
* BLACK PAGODA—Low- morals for mature readers. 
ell Thomas. Luxury, squalor Former price $2.50 
sanctity, sensuality—wisdom, ig- 153 SCIENCE OF EATING 
norance. Formerly $4.00 * Alfred W. McCann. Great 
117 TAMERLANE. THE book by internationally recognized 
* EARTH SHAKER—Har- | [00d authority now inits 60th thou- 


sand! Tells How to Insure Vigor, 


old Lamb. Ruler of the E; : 
: < nat Strength and Health in Infancy, 


when Europe was only a province 


of Asia. Formerly $4.00 Youth and Age. Formerly $3.00 
y r he ON GOING NAKED 
118. THE HUMAN BODY WOes. Sonatas, akaeansuren of 


Logan Clendening, M.D. American 


Stop worrying about yourself! Susman dona — 
Phe truth about weight, diet, ivate t 
habits, “‘nerves,”’ ‘‘heart trouble,” nab y ors 4 he 
debunked of fads. 102 startling Tice 6 tinkede 
pictures. Formerly $5.00 | ness. Amus- — oy 
120 IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S ing, instruc- 
* MODERN COOK BOOK. tive. Over 
2,500 tested recipes, special men- | 50 Ills. For- 


us, diets; over 1,000 pp. Was $2.50 | merly $2.00 


Eee eee eee es 
GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO. 





Dept. 148, Garden City, N. Y. WE DO OUR PART 
a Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS 
encircled below. I will either send you within 5 days $* plus 10« 
postage for each volume or I will return the books without being 
| obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers of books you want 
1 7 8& 10 13 «15 17 19 21 233 24 #2 29 
30 33 34 35 36 37 42 43 45 46 49 
‘ 50 53 54 55 57 58 59 60 61 62 65 66 
67 70 72 74 75 76 77 1 83 85 88 89 90 
92 93 99 102 103 104 107 #108 410 I11 112 117 
i 118 120 122 123 124 125 129 131 133 
134 135 142 150 153 16! 
y Name 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
3 Address 
City and State ee 
e Canadian Orders $1.10 per book, cash with order. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































tm ILG CODE — 


for Efficiency.. | 





National Affairs. 
he is 
of the imagination could it be considered a Na- 
tional Affair, no more than John Doe’s similar 
action could be considered one. 


tell a 
what to do on meeting an 





ENTILATE your office, store, or 
workshop—provide fresh, invig- 
orating air for your employees. That’s 
the ILG Code for mental and physical 
efficiency—approved by every busi- 
ness executive who respects the laws 
of good health. 
Every one works better and feels 
there’s ILG Electric 
Tt makes for a bigger 


better where 
Ventilation. 

and better day’s work in any kind of 
When 


you buy or specify an ILG Electric 


weather—summer or winter! 


Ventilator you get the only one made 
fully self-cooled 


‘motor—guaranteed as a complete 


with a enclosed, 
unit. It’s easy to install—economical 
to operate, 

See your nearest electrical goods 
dealer or write for illustrated booklet 
describing ILG Ventilation, Cooling, 
and Heating. Be sure to investigate 
the ILG-KOLD mechanical cooling 
and air conditioning systems now 
installed 


being in leading stores, 


offices, and homes. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 


VENTILATION 


notes first? 
article through to the end and then to pick up 
the footnote the asterisk or dagger fefers to? 





TIME 








Executive’s Son 


Sirs: 


As a subscriber to your magazine I would like 


to know by what virtue is the divorce and sub- 
sequent marriage of Elliott Roosevelt entitled to 
about two columns under National Affairs? 


Certainly he is not connected in any way with 
His only popularity is because 
the Chief Executive’s son. By no stretch 


I think it was an error of judgment to place 


it there instead of under People where it belongs. 


ANTONIO MARTOCCIO 
Rutland Heights, Mass. 


Reader Martoccio’s point is well-taken. 


Elliott Roosevelt is not, per se, a figure of 
national consequence. 
speedy remarriage in the nation’s first 
family was conspicuous if not important. 
And historians of the future will point to 
the Roosevelt-Donner-Googins switch as 
the 
Time reported it elsewhere than under 
The Presidency, the place would have been 
Milestones, not People.—Eb. 


But a divorce and 


White House divorce.” Had 


“first 


(ne 


Rules for Asterisks 


Sirs: 


Maybe an old time cover-to-cover reader will 
comparatively recent newsstand convert 
asterisk, 
There are rules for everything. 
Is it common practice to read all of the foot- 
Or do you find it better to read the 


I’ve been waiting for August, thinking it 


a good month to bring this up. Then in Septem- 
ber I'll take up my reading in the proper manner. 


Jim TwyMAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Time footnotes are appended, whenever 


possible, to ends of paragraphs, or at least 
ends of sentences, so that they can be read 
at natural breaks or pauses in the story, 


like asides in a play. The recommended 
procedure is to read each footnote as its 
asterisk, dagger or double asterisk appears. 
Any able reading eye should then be able 
to find its way back to the point of digres- 
sion in the main text. Less nimble eyes 
can be aided by staking out the point of 
digression with forefinger or pencil. Read- 
ers too engrossed by the main discourse to 
break off are advised to reverse this proc- 
ess. Let them pounce on the asterisk with 
finger or pencil, finish the story, then re- 
turn and clean up the footnotes. Badly 
written and edited is any Trme account 
wherein a footnote contains information 
essential, rather than ancillary, to the 
story.—Ep. 





August 14, 1933 


LETTERS 


Publisher Thomson & Senator Long 
Sirs: 

I notice in your issue of July 31 under the 
caption of “Anti-Long Merger,” a discussion i 
the New Orleans newspaper situation, also sony 
discussion of me personally in connection with 
my own relations to Senator Long, and also the 
relations of our papers to the local political 
organizations. ; 

I find in your article the statement that “Seng. 
tor Long won over the /tem & Tribune, whose 
Publisher James Mcllhenny Thomson had for. 
merly opposed him, by giving the Thomso; 
papers all State advertising, and by forcing Stat 
employes to subscribe.” 

In this you print a statement which is libelous 
untrue and which attributes venal motives to 1 
in the conduct of these papers. That is not a 
nice thing to do in view of the fact that th 
circulation of Time naturally reaches a grea 
many people who have no acquaintance with me 
or with the papers which I publish. .. . 

I doubt that in all of our career we ever more 
vigorously opposed any man who ran for office 
than we opposed Senator Long for every offi 
that he ever ran for. It happened to be purel 
accidental that we supported and helped elec 
the present Mayor and Commission Couneil « 
the City of New Orleans; that we supported ar 
helped elect to office the present Governor ar 
the present State administration of Louisian 
and that to the extent of our papers’ ability an 
my own ability, I supported and _ perhaps in 
little way helped elect to office the President ¢ 
the United States. Likewise I supported ai 
helped elect to office United States Senator Jol 
Overton from this State. 

So it might truthfully be said that most « 
those who are in political office in the city, tl 
State and the nation, with the exception of Ser 
tor Long, owe a little something to these papers 
and to me. Senator Long owes me nothing politi- 
cally and I owe him nothing politically. 

After having unsuccessfully supported Senat 
Ransdell against Senator Long, I never came 
contact with the Senator until he came out wit 
a proposition to call a cotton conference in Ne 
Orleans, whose purpose was to stop the planting 
of cotton in the South for one year, and there! 
take the surplus of cotton off the cotton market 

When I read of this no-cotton proposition | 
thought that it was Senator Long’s own idea, at 
although we were virtually not on speaking terms 
I felt that my duty to my State and section de 
manded my support of this movement. So i 
this matter the Senator and I buried the hatchet 
and worked in a common cause. . . . Gradual 
following this movement, personal friendly re! 
tions developed between Senator Long and my- 
self. 

At no time has Senator Long ever had th 
slightest confusion in his mind regarding eit! 
my own individual position, or that of 
papers, and at no time, in turn, has there be 
any confusion in my mind as to the fact th 
the Senator takes his own public position, co" 
ducts his own policies, makes his own statements 
and leads his own life without any responsibilil 
on my part for what he says, does or thinks. 

We try not to judge every newspaper in \ 
York on the basis of whether they have s 
ported or agreed with Mr. Hoover, Mr. Roos 
velt, Mr. Walker, or been with or against an 
other public man or public influence in Ne 
York. It might be enlightening if some of out 
friends who edit papers in New York wol 
stop and think and then take the same view | 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Trg, for 


INC. 


one year, and send me 


a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME 


ADDRESS ___ 
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| WHY DID YOU BUY AN 
ELECTROLUX INSTEAD OF 
| ANOTHER REFRIGERATOR 


| LIKE YOUR OLD ONE? 
a 





Expect more value 
when you buy... more 
economy in operation 


1... more satisfaction 


NY automatic refrigerator 

offers definitely more than 

dd types of refrigeration. The 

New Air-Cooled Electrolux rep- 

resents a similar advance over all 
other automatic refrigerators. 


It has no motor—no moving 
parts at all! A tiny gas flame cir- 
wlates a simple refrigerant. Ordi- 
tary air cools it. And that’s all. 


Naturally Electrolux is sound- 
less. Naturally it is permanently 
trouble-free. For it has no moving 
parts to make noise—it has no 


moving parts to wear and cause 
trouble, 









Many refrigerators claim low 
operating costs. But Electrolux 
Operates for less than any of them. 
‘nee it has nothing to wear, this 
iow figure will never be increased 
by worn and inefficient parts. 
Only Electrolux can offer you 
lowest operating cost, permanent 
silence, freedom from repairs, and 
Prompt gas company service. . . 












A PRODUCT 


MY HUSBAND GOT TIRED 
OF REPAIR BILLS —- 
ELECTROLUX HAS NO MOVING 
PARTS TO REPAIR ! 


yet it costs no more than other 


leading refrigerators! 


Over a 
period of years its cost is consider- 
ably less. 

Electrolux has no “poor rela- 
tions.” We give the full measure 
of our time and skill to Electrolux 
itself. We have no “bargain lead- 
customers and _ lose 


ers” to win 


friends. 

Your own gas company backs 
these statements, just as it backs 
every Electrolux. Take your gas 
company’s word—or take ours— 
the New Air-Cooled Electrolux is 
beyond question the finest refrig- 
erator made. 

See Electrolux at your own gas 
company or neighborhood dealer’s 
showroom. Compare it carefully 
with other refrigerators . . 


more of Electrolux! 


- expect 
Can be oper- 
ated with tank gas where there are 
no mains. Electrolux Refrizerator 
Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


new 74 Cooled 
ELECTROLUX 


C27 REFRIGERATOR 





THE 


OF SERVEL 





































GENTLEMEN 
Century 


 teateniiesieaiaaiaaienteiemmmteemes 


Freedom from Repairs 
Lowest Operating Cost 
Absolute Silence 

Prompt Gas Company Service 
Non-Stop Defrosting 
Regulator to Speed Freezing 
Easy-Releasing Trigger Trays 
Split Shelves for Extra Bottles 


+ 


ES NO WATER }5 


ELECTROLUX 


Lowest operating cost—AND Silence 


FREE! Clip coupon for the complete story 
: 


of Electrolux—our new booklet, “A 
Century of Progress in Automatic Refrigeration.” 


Electrolux R frige rator Sale 8, Inc. 


Evansville, 


Indiana 


Ple ase 


of Progre 


send your free booklet, “‘ A 


in Automatic Refrigeration” to: 

































The LISTERINE 
people want you 
to iry their new, 


cooler Shaving 
Cream 


1d SHAVES FREE 


Listerine Shaving Cream in the giant 
tube lathers even with ice water 


It takes nerve to enter the shaving 
cream field today; competition is fierce; 
a cream must be exceptional or fail 
automatically. 

We entered it with Listerine Shaving 
Cream. We want you to believe as we 
believe that no cream at any price can 
offer so much shaving comfort. The only 
way that you can be the judge is to try 
the cream itself—at our expense. We 
therefore offer you a tube containing 15 
free shaves. 


Already nearly 500,000 men have 
switched from former favorites to Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream. In every case a 
trial tube convinced them of its out- 
standing superiority. You, too, will dis- 
cover it. There’s simply no getting 
away from it. 


When you get your trial tube of Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream, note how quickly 
it lathers ... with brush or without. In 
hot water, warm water, cold water— 
even ice water. 

Note how that balmy, satin-like lather 
lasts—does not dry, harden, or “fall 
down”’; thick, creamy, soothing, at all 
times. 

Be on the lookout, too, for that de- 
lightfully cool, fresh feeling that this 
unusual cream imparts to the skin; no 
redness, no rawness, no burning. 

See how little of it you have to use to 
get the perfect shave. 

Lastly, bear in mind that the regular 
size tube contains 104 shaves and sells for 
25¢. That’s the common sense price for a 
quality product. To pay more is folly. 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 


Ld° 


Clip coupon 
NOW 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, Dept. T8S, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Below is my name and address 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your large 
sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 
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people who own and edit papers in Louisiana. , , . 
You are at perfect liberty to print, say or 
think anything you want about him, but you 
have no right to put in your publication a state. 
ment to the effect that the Senator bribed me, ., , 
James M. Tuomsoy 
Publisher 
Item-Tribune 
New Orleans, La. 


In the Senate’s investigation of the 
Broussard-Overton election contest, wit- 
nesses testified that State employes, cogs 
in the Long machine, took “voluntary” 
subscriptions to Publisher Thomson's 
Item. The money was deducted from their 
pay-checks and paid in lumps to the news- 
paper. It was understood that these sub- 
scriptions were taken in a contest, the best 
salesmen getting trips to Washington. 
Senator Long testified: “Since the counsel 
wants to know, we collected for the States 
when they were with us, and for the Prog. 
ress when they were with us, and for the 
Item also.... Yes, sir, we help our 
friends when they are with us.” Tre 
apologizes for implying that circulation- 
getting by the Long machine was Publisher 
Thomson’s price for his support. Favors 
from politicians must not always be con 
strued as solicited. Sometimes, unsought, 
they are embarrassing. 

Last week Publisher Thomson’s papers 
were gently anti-Long when, after a short 
period of martial law in New Orleans, an 
investigating commission at last opened six 
of the ballot boxes used in last November's 
election, found wide pro-Long discrepan- 
cies.—Eb. 

TimeE-FortuneE Building 
Sirs: 

I wish to compliment the exhibit which you 
are showing at the Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago. 

Your building, as well as the manner in which 
it is being conducted, is deserving of more thar 
passing comment. You are to be congratulated 

L. D. PHELAN 


Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Sirs: 

.. . As a subscriber to both Tre and For- 
TUNE I want to express my appreciation for the 
care and expense incurred by Time in erecting & 
maintaining such a beautiful building solely { 
the convenience of their readers. ; 

After having become a bit groggy gazing al a 
the various exhibits, marvelous and_ colori 
though most of them were, it was part of our 
daily routine along about dusk, to slip over t 
the terrace of your ideally situated building 
There content to sit and lazily gaze out over ti 
lagoon and watch the various buildings take 0" 
new life and beauty as the dazzling electrica 
effects were turned on... . 

DwicutT L. STRONG 

Trenton, Mich. 


Sirs: 

Time’s gorgeous building at the Century 0! 
Progress stands out as sharply above the ordinar} 
at the Fair as does Time in the magazine field 
In design, decoration, attractiveness, and, best 
all, in solid comfort it is simply great. I four 
it hard to move on again, once I had enter 
the welcome portals. .. . 

RALPH ELVIN 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sirs: 

It is a grand rest you have given to 4 sur 
baked Evidence of Progress. Many thanks. 

... It is well conceived, well located an 
extremely courteously and pleasantly run. 1 hat 
been in here over half an hour, fascinated a} 
the people who pass through—who stop to Tet 
write and enjoy your hospitality. It is like @ 
college commencement and to prove that ate 
idea is sound—there is an air of clubdom, dem 
cratic clubdom prevailing. 


Davip H. McA. PYLE 
Far Hills, N. J. 
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NE day when he’s 17 or 18, in stumbling, 
eager words he'll make Mother see. He'll 
‘ow her the goal in life he hopes to win. 
You'll feel in your boy then, the driving 
“ll that sends men upward toward success. 
lisa proud day, for Mother and for Dad! 
But, will it be a day of heartache, too? Of 
‘perate plans to try to give your boy his 
‘ance? That ought not to be. It needn’t be, 
you and Dad plan for him now. 
Dad can see the sort of a start his boy will 
wed, He knows how much harder the strug- 
this becoming for the lad who has to quit 
tol at high school age. He sees the fight 
‘every job, the closing of more and more 
“rsin the face of the boy who is not trained. 


Your boy will need a college education ! And 


TIME 


the U tell yore, Mother 


of a goal you'll long to see him win 


today you can be sure—positive—that he 
will get it... a full 4 years at college. 

A simple plan has been developed by The 
Central Life, 


company which writes all accepted forms of 


Union an old, conservative 
life insurance. Now while your boy is little, 
this plan fits even a slim family budget. 
Under this Union Central Education Plan 
—whatever changes come, whatever happens 
to family finances—your boy’s college money 
will be ready. He'll get his fighting chance. 
Would you like to learn more about the 
Education Plan? The free booklet, “A Place 
in the Sun,” will give you the interesting 
details . . . together with the costs at 300 
leading colleges. For your boy’s sake, send 


for your copy today. There is no obligation. 


Is 
As 


SUCCESS 
14 Times 
Sure For THe 


Boy Wuo Goes / 
Turoucu Court ren, 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. T-11 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on 
college costs, “4 Place in the Sun” 


Name 
1ddress 


City 


State County 


Copr. 1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


IHE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROANIZED IN 1867 


MORE THAN 


$300,000,000 


IN ASSETS 












er skin soon 


TIME 


Dr. LECLERC 


cleared up after eating 


* 99 





yeast 


R. LECLERC, who describes 

this typical case, was physi- 

cian to Marshal Foch. He is also 

lecturer at the Faculté de Meé- 
decine de Paris. He states:— 

**Fresh yeast induces normal 
action of the intestines ... prevents the 
formation of toxins that... are one of the 
most frequent causes of skin eruptions. It 
is the foremost agent for correcting constipation 
and ‘toning’ the system generally.’’ 

If you’re not now eating yeast, it isvery 
easy to do so. Every grocer and most 
soda fountains and restaurants sell 
Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast today. 


Eaten daily, Fleischmann’s Yeast sof- 







66p. 





“MY COMPLEXION was roug¢h,”’ 


atient had a widely spread rash of acne 
on face and chest, with disfiguring red and 
violet patches . . . A short course of treat- 
ment with yeast restored the clearness of 
her complexion . .. I have had great success 


in my medical practice with fresh yeast.”’ 


ox h tyr (ecb 


(DR. HENRI LECLERC) 


tens the waste masses that collect in 
“tired” intestines. At the same time it 
actually strengthens the muscles that clear 
these wastes away easily and regularly. 
Thus daily evacuations are brought 
about. Poisons go. And, as a result, skin 
blotches and blackheads, boils and pimples 
no longer have their old excuse to form! 
Try this simple method to clear your 
skin! You can eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
just plain, or in.a third of a glass of water 
—before meals, or between meals and at 
bedtime. Just eat 3 cakes a day. 


writes Kathryn Shea, 












Brooklyn, ‘‘and I felt completely run-down... I knew 
if I could get rid of the poisons in my system I'd feel 
better. So I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast... The 
first improvement was in my complexion, which became 
smooth. My sluggishness is gone, too.”’ 


% IMPORTANT! Ficischmann'’s Yeast for health is 
sold only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It’s yeast in 
its fresh, effective form—rich in 
vitamins B, G and D—the kind fa- 
mous doctors recommend. Ask for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast by name! 


CopyrigLt, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Eagles Not Barred 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Time for July 17, p. rr, the 
statement is made that “Eagles are barred fro 
the park because they kill so much small game 
This quotation refers to Yellowstone Nation 
Park. 

Such a statement is erroneous not only for 
Yellowstone but for every other national ‘park 
There has been no control of eagles in any oj 
the national parks, and no native species of 
animal is ever “banned” from any of the parks 

Each national park is a wild life sanctyar 
in which every form of wild life native to th 
park receives total protection. Occasionally sony 
species benefits from the changes wrought by 
human developments and becomes so numeroys 
as to threaten the existence of some rarer, less 
adaptable, species. At such times it may becony 
necessary to adopt control measures to reduce 
the predatory species, but such control measures 
are only temporary and local in their nature,,.. 

A. E. Demaray 
Acting Director 


all 


Department of the Interior 
National Park Service 
Washington, D. C. 


Brogdexing 
Sirs: 

For the reason that this company discovered, 
developed, and applied the combination of the 
process and the air conditioning system that 
made possible shipments by steamer without te- 
frigeration, we have read with considerable in. 
terest the article entitled “Paraffined Oranges 
under the heading ‘Transportation’ on page 1, 
of the July 17 issue of your excellent periodica 

. The Brogdex System is not new, as it has 
been in use on oranges, lemons and grapefruit in 
packing houses in California, Florida and Texas 
for a great many years-—more than 65 millio 
boxes of citrus fruit having been Brogdexed dw- 
ing that period, a large percentage of which was 
shipped by rail without any refrigeration what 
soever. 

Lemons, as well as oranges, were included i 
the shipment referred to in the article, and i 
addition to that, Brogdex is applicable to apples 
and pears—large quantities of both of these fruits 
having been Brogdexed in Washington an 
Oregon. 

One thing that interested us particularly was 
the reference to the “sickly pallor” of the fr 
You will no doubt be interested in knowing th 
Brogdexing does not in any way change tl 
natural appearance of oranges or other fruit, ¢ 
cept to improve it by adding lustre to the suri 
of the fruit, thus maintaining its freshness 


appearance. 
H. F. Keenan 
Vice President 





Brogdex Co. 
Pomona, Calif. 
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‘WE DO OUR PART 


Editor: Henry R. Luce. ' 
Managing Editor: John §. Martin. * 
Associates: John Shaw Billings. Noel F. Bus 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird Ss. "Fran 
borough, Manfred Gottfried, Frank Nort 
cis de N. Schroeder, Myron Weiss. Week 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. ° 
liett Jr., David Cort, Washington Dodge 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Hubert Kay, Wil Fal 
Lydgate, Peter Mathews, T. 5. Matthews, ~* 
D. Paine Jr., Cecilia A. Schwind, S. J. » 
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A Pusurcation that SeLis IpEas 


ts best qualiped to Seut. Mercuanpist 


New ideas are revising our national life 
it breath - taking speed and on an un- 
dreamed scale. 

The vistas of change opened by the 
National Recovery Act alone almost 
segger the imagination. 

The elimination of child labor, of the 
weatshop and of unfair competition 
ae with us in fact —ideas which have 
been in the making for years but have 
moved to swift and unexpected fulfill- 
ment in a few short months. 

Every issue of Collier’s sells ideas — 
the ideas of today and tomorrow. Writ- 
ing of the minimum wage law recently 


olliers ~7OR ACTION / 


PU Stis & iN G Cc 


THE CROWELL 





passed in Connecticut, State Labor Com- 
missioner Joseph M. Tone says, “No 
small part of the credit for the enactment 
of this law must go to Collier’s Magazine 
... Your graphic portrayal of the situa- 
tion helped in large measure to pass the 
bill, which will eventually mean the end 
of the sweatshop in Connecticut.” 
Now we are at the threshold of a 
new idea in national buying. The iden- 
tification and selection of merchandise 
manufactured under the fair practice 
codes of the National Recovery Act. 


Collier’s in an editorial in the August 
19th issue joins in showing the public 


Om FP aN TFT 


how it may give preference to those 
manufacturers and merchants who are 
operating under the codes of fair practice 
approved by the federal government. 
And how the insignia of the National 
Recovery Act is ‘‘a mark of distinction” 
identifying merchandise as having been 
manufactured under proper conditions 
of hours, wages, prices and competition. 

Collier's sells ideas. This quality is 
responsible for Collier’s leadership 
among the active, open-minded, fast- 
thinking people in every community 
whose needs are creating today’s best 
market for merchandise. 
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Ever smoke in heat and dust? 


Did you find it hard to coax enjoyment out of your 


Vol. XXII 












. : ~ ae Bo 0 A 2 
cigarettes? Then think what it must be like on 
Western ranges! Imagine smoking in all that 
alkali dust, under that broiling sun! It was no Tae 
ate —_——- 
fun... until Spud came along with its cooler smoke. THE 
A pioneering plainsman tried this new kind of 
cigarette. Found something. Spread the good news, sah 
i “I have ne 
Wrote us that he and many others are now smok- |; alive 


ing the only possible “‘plains” cigarette .. . SPUD! ' dts 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


“I have no intention now or hereafter 
of resigning,’ declared Secretary of State 
Hull to newshawks as he debarked from 
§. S. President Harding in Manhattan and 
sraightway motored off to Hyde Park to 
report to President Roosevelé on the 
World Economic Conference. At the 
President's summer home where he was a 
week-end guest he again assured reporters 
that he was staying in the Cabinet. When 
he got back to Washington he said the 
same thing. These denials seemed to dis- 
pose of persistent rumors of the most 
rious ruction in the Cabinet since 
March 4. 

The President and his ranking Cabinet 
ficer met at Hyde Park for the first time 
ince that May day on which Secretary 
Hull, as chairman of the U. S. Delegation, 
stiled away so hopefully for London. Then 
san internationalist he was about to 
have his innings. But the President’s long- 
range handling of the Conference, his re- 
fusal to consider currency stabilization, his 
lispatch of Assistant Secretary of State 
Moley to London all combined to lacerate 
secretary Hull’s feelings and start reports 
{f his resignation. The Conference had 

iled and the President’s nationalist pol- 

y had struck him out. 

Now as he sat on the Hyde Park ve- 
tanda under the warm spell of the Presi- 
ient’s personal charm, patient, loyal Sec- 
retary Hull forgot his injured pride, swore 

allegiance to the Administration. 

Carefully he explained the whys & where- 
lores of the Conference collapse. Britain 
td been a disappointment. The foreign 
‘ress behaved outrageously. Europe want- 

dthe best of every bargain. The Presi- 

tit was most sympathetic, expressed 
omplete confidence in his foreign min- 
er, sent him away with a smile to pre- 
wire for another conference, that of the 

‘at-American Union in Montevideo in 
september, 

_ Secret iry Hull’s mollification was made 

ier for.the President by the temporary 
transfer, three days prior, of Dr. Moley 

‘rom the State Department to the Justice 

Department. Internationalist Hull and 

Nationalist Moley have made poor bed- 


Py at the State Department. Presi- 
nt Roosevelt turned his chief Brain 
Truster over to Attorney General Cum- 


ings for a month to conduct a survey of 
ime in general, kidnapping and racke- 
tring in particular. Dr. Moley’s new 
‘signment was entirely logical inasmuch 
she had made his principal pre-election 
eputation as a crime researcher in Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Mis- 
‘ouri, Minnesota. Virginia, Georgia. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt called him to Hyde Park, 
told him his new duties, assured the Press 
“there isn’t any other story behind this.’* 
@ The NRA campaign kept intruding it- 
self into the President’s vacation most of 
the week. He signed trade codes for wool 
textiles, electrical goods, women’s cloaks 
& suits. He approved Administrator John- 
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WILLARD THORP 


Hoover’s Foreign Legion was demobilized. 
(See. col. 3) 
son’s temporary settlement of the Penn- 
sylvania coal strike (see p. 11). He an- 
nounced the Government’s readiness to 
adjust its contracts with NRA subscribers 


week, as a step toward gangster dis- 
Thompson Machine Co. agreed to sell 
government agencies only. 


*Last 
armament, 
its weapons to 
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confronted with higher manufacturing 
costs. He wrote a letter to a Philadelphia 
woman who named her baby girl Nira, 
chuckled over the discovery of a town 
called Nira (pop. 20) in Iowa. 

q@ Another career diplomat was promoted 
last week when President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Arthur Bliss Lane, now counselor 
of embassy at Mexico City, to be Minis- 
ter to Nicaragua. 

@ Sara Delano Roosevelt, owner of the 
estate which the President calls home, 
publicly corrected her son last week as to 
its proper name. For the past few years 
the President has referred to it as “Krum 


Elbow,” corruption of the Dutch name for 
a nearby bend in the Hudson River. Mrs. 
Roosevelt. declared that her place was 


known as “Hyde Park,” like the adjoining 
village, that the name “Krum Elbow” be- 
longs to the estate of Howland Spencer 
directly across the river. Long has Mr. 
Spencer been writing letters to newspapers 
in an unsuccessful attempt to get people 
to recognize that his “Krum Elbow” 
ent goes back to 1678. 


THE CABINET 
Home Guard 


Near & dear to the heart of Herbert 
Hoover when he was Secretary of Com- 
nerce was that Department’s Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. When 
he became President he continued to 
build it up and expand its functions into 
a world-wide organization primarily in- 
terested in helping the U. S. businessman 
sell his abroad. If Johannesburg 
wanted washing machines or Brisbane 
underwear or Budapest typewriters or Ed- 
monton corkscrews, what came to be 
known as “Hoover’s Foreign Legion” 
would hear of it first and flash the news 
to the Department which then broadcast 
trade orders to U. S. industry. Herbert 
Hoover thought foreign trade was able to 
make or break domestic prosperity and to 
this end the Bureau of Foreign & Domes- 
tic Commerce was his favorite lever in 
trying to pry a sodden nation out of the 
Depression. Before he left office the 
bureau was spending nearly $4,000,000 per 
year on 53 foreign offices with 168 em- 
ployes, 34 domestic offices with 235 em- 
ployes and a headquarters staff of 823 

For President Roosevelt the bureau had 
no particular charm. He hacked its ap- 
propriation in half. Foreign offices wer 
reduced to 23 with a staff of only 77, the 
other 91 workers being summarily re- 
called (Time, July 3). Ten domestic of- 
fices were discontinued and 145 employes 
let out. The headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington was cut to 450. And last week the 
bureau got a new chief and a new mission. 

Dr. Willard Thorp, 34, is the twenty- 


pat- 


goods 
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third college professor President Roose- 
velt has called to Washington as part of 
his “Brain Trust.” The new bureau chief 
was born in Oswego, N. Y., educated in 
Duluth. Ambherst graduated him in 1920. 
He took his master’s degree at Michigan, 
his doctor’s at Columbia. He worked for 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, which published his Business An- 
nals. Other writings include The Integra- 
tion of Industrial Operation and Economic 
Changes. In 1926 he returned to Amherst, 
has been teaching economics there ever 
since. Tall, chubbily handsome, an able 
tennis player, Dr. Thorp married Hilde- 
garde Churchill, daughter of an Amherst 
professor and onetime Congressman. 
Under Chief Thorp the bureau will be- 
come more of a Home Guard than a 
Foreign Legion. President Roosevelt’s 
new instructions called not for quick ex- 
port orders but for “emphasis on basic 
research applying particularly to problems 
such as the estimating of production and 
consumption, the growth of productive 
capacity, the expansion of industry in 
terms of equipment, markets and employ- 
ment, machinery depreciation and ob- 
solescence, the future of American 
foreign trade and a wide range of similar 
topics.” Rather than rustling up export 
orders, Dr. Thorp’s efforts were designed 
to give “a better sense of direction to 
business with eventually a much greater 
degree of national economic security and 


stability.” 
FISCAL 


“Rather Grand News’ 


“T have some rather grand news for 
you,” was President Roosevelt’s greeting 
to newshawks one day last week as they 
flocked into his Hyde Park study. He pro- 
ceeded to tell them that Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin had just telephoned him 
that the Government’s $500,000,000 issue 
of 31° bonds had been oversubscribed 
six times.* 

It was the new Administration’s first 
excursion into the bond market, in fact 
the first long-term Treasury issue since 
September 1931. The rush of investors 
for the new bonds was generally inter- 
preted as one more manifestation of the 
public’s confidence in its President and his 
program. Because the Treasury had 
promised to allot in full all subscriptions 
of $10,000 or less it was expected that the 
issue would greatly exceed $500,000,000. 
The result will be that on Aug. 15 the 
Treasury will have on hand the largest 
cash balance in its history—some $1,500,- 
000,000. 

But President Roosevelt was not yet 
able to report that he had balanced- his 
budget. The July deficit of ordinary ex- 
penditures over receipts was $32,404,398. 
By including the “extraordinary” budget 
for emergency relief, the total July def- 
icit amounted to $107,757,.140. But this 
was $305,207,120 less than the July deficit 
of last year. 


*In London last week a £15,000,000 issue of 
4°> Canadian bonds was oversubscribed in less 


than 60 seconds. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Building to Parity 


To make its fleet ‘second to none” the 
Navy Department last week awarded con- 
struction contracts for the biggest batch 
of fighting ships ever ordered in a single 
day. Twenty-one craft were parceled out 
among seven of the country’s most potent 
private shipbuilders. The face value of 
their Navy contracts totaled $1 29,777,600, 
although in some instances final costs were 
to be adjusted to meet shifting price levels. 
To build this new fleet would require the 
services of 18.400 .shipwrights. When 
completed, it would bring the U. S. Navy 
close to the limit set by the London Naval 
Treaty. Of the 21 ships contracted for, 
16 would be constructed out of the $238,- 
000,000 cash allotment to the Navy from 
the Public Works Fund, five out of regular 
annual appropriations. Total expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1934 were estimated at 
$86,000,000. 

Contracts awarded: 

To Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co.—two 20,000-ton aircraft carriers 
at $19,000,000 each. 

To Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.—one 
10,000-ton cruiser with 8-in. guns at $11,- 
720,000; four 1,850-ton destroyers at 
$3,896,000 each. 

To New York Shipbuilding Co. of which 
Errett Lobban Cord last week bought con- 
trol (see p. 41)—two 10,000-ton cruisers 
with 6-in. guns, at $11,677,000 each; four 
1,850-ton destroyers at $3,775,000 each. 

To Electric Boat Co.—two 1,400-ton 
submarines, minus main propelling ma- 
chinery, at $2,770,000 each. 

To Bath Iron Works Corp.—two 1,500- 
ton destroyers at $3.429.000 each. 

To Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co.—two 1,.500-ton destroyers at $3,410,- 
800 each. 

To United Dry Docks, Inc.—two 1,500- 
ton destroyers at $3,400,000 each. 

The contract prices did not include 
armament or special fittings. 

After bids were opened fortnight ago, 
Florida's bumbling Senator Trammell, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
thought he smelled a rat. In a letter to 
President Roosevelt recommending rejec- 
tion of all cruiser bids, he charged the 
shipbuilders with collusion, accused them 
of protecting one another so that each 
would certainly be low bidder on at least 
one type of vessel. The Navy investi- 
gated, could find no substantiation of Mr. 
Trammell’s charges. But to play safe 
three ranking admirals flew to Hyde Park, 
laid all the bids before President Roose- 
velt, got that onetime Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy’s approval for each & every 
contract. 

Also announced last week was the 
Navy’s 16-ship building program in its 
own yards. Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
each got a light cruiser order. Two de- 
stroyers each were to be built at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Puget Sound and 
Mare Island. Two gunboats and two 
submarines completed the construction 
list. 


CRIME 
Cutthroat Pardoned 

After 20 years the name of Leo Frank 
still makes news in Georgia and beyond 

A slender young Brooklyn Jew with ; 
Cornell degree, Frank went South, myr. 
ried an Atlanta girl, became superintend. 
ent of an Atlanta pencil factory. In Apri 
1913, a 14-year-old worker named Mar 
Phagan was found violently murdered ji 
the factory’s basement. Two days later 
Frank was arrested for the crime, trie 
and convicted largely on the testimony ¢ 
a Negro employed as a sweeper in th 
factory. New York City Jews rushed to 
Frank's defense, raised funds to appeal his 
case in vain to the U. S. Supreme Cour! 
charged Georgia with “railroading” him 
This outside interest caused Georgians to 
lust for Frank’s blood, guilty or innocent 
Racial and sectional feeling was at fever 
heat. 

In 1915, just before Frank’s scheduled 
execution, Governor John Marshall Slaton 
commuted his sentence to life imprison- 
ment. A mob threatened the Governor's 
home. Martial law was declared. Troops 
were called out to save Governor Slaton 


from being torn limb from limb by citizens § 


who charged he had been bribed with Jew- 
ish gold from New York to spare Frank’: 
life. That commutation ruined Slaton’ 
political career. 

Frank was removed to the State Prison 
Farm at Milledgeville on June 20, 1915 
On the night of July 17, William Creen, a 
murderer serving a life sentence, slashed 
Frank’s throat with a butcher knife. “! 
guess they've got me,” groaned Frank 
blood pouring from his jugular vein. Bui 
they had not yet “got” him. Physicians 
took 25 stitches in his neck, saved his li! 
until the early morning of Aug. 17. The 
25 masked men raided the Prison Farm 
seized Frank in his night clothes, streaked 
cross-country by automobile to Marietta 
where Mary Phagan had been born. When 
the sun came up Leo Frank's corps 
dangled from an oak tree near Frey’s gi! 
mill. After it was cut down, a man groun 
his heel into its pallid face. Said the M- 
rietta Journal: “We regard the hanging 0! 
Leo Frank as an act of law abiding citi: 
zens.” Georgia’s condemnation at the tim: 
was nation-wide. 

Last week Leo Frank’s name got back 
into the news again when. Georgia’s Gov- 
ernor Eugene Talmadge pardoned throat- 
cutting convict William Creen, now 4 
sick, broken old man after his 20-yeal 
imprisonment. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
Gold Pay 


Shipped out of New York last week 
$347.000 in government gold, the largest 
single export (exclusive of foreign er 
markings) since the President’s embargo 
In France, Italy, Belgium and other gold: 
standard countries it was to be used to 
make the government pay-checks of An 
bassadors, Ministers, diplomatic set 
taries, consuls, military & naval attaches 
clerks, stenographers and __ messengets 
worth their face value in gold dollars. 
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LABOR 


Truce at a Crisis 
(See front cover) 

Fifty thousand soft coal miners were on 
strike in Pennsylvania, the Federal Gov- 
emment’s whole recovery program was on 
the verge of being engulfed in a tidal wave 
of labor disputes, one evening last week 
ss National Recovery Administrator John- 
on climbed into a tri-motored Army plane 
in Washington and flew off for a midnight 
neeting with President Roosevelt at Hyde 
Park. When General Johnson woke up 








Acme 
STEELMASTER IRVIN 


lo him, United Mine Workers were un- 
mentionable. 


iext morning in Poughkeepsie’s Nelson 
Hotel the coal strike had been called off for 
hetime being. The recovery program was 
gain moving forward on an even keel. By 
is night flight General Johnson had not 
ily patched up a strike truce but had also 
womswoggled out of Capital & Labor a 
iigh-sounding agreement to keep the 
yeace while he did his NRA job. 

Almost overnight the Pennsylvania coal 
irike had flared up from a local ruckus in 
fayette County to a national menace. 
Trouble started with H. C. Frick Coke 
‘0, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. A 
tw thousand Frick workers joined the 
nited Mine Workers of America and 
‘tuck in protest against the formation of 
impany unions. The issue was whether 
‘é non-union Frick company would 
iecognize the national union. It would not 
~on orders from the non-union U. S. 
‘eel Corp. The strike spread so rapidly 
‘it many a miner was left down the shaft 
wien his fellows abruptly walked out 
‘ove ground. Because steel production 
‘ad been booming for weeks, necessitating 
al mine operation at full capacity, 
nkers had plenty of cash in their pock- 
ts. They walked out as if on a summer 
wee, full of noise and good cheer and 
‘athusiasm. Governor Pinchot ordered 
‘wardsmen to Fayette County to help keep 
Ne peace (TIME. Aug. 7). 


By last week the strike had closed every 
Frick mine in the county. Other com- 
panies were beginning to feel its pinch. 
Some mines of great Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
had to shut down. So did others belonging 
to Bethlehem Steel. Operators were in a 
panic. As most of them are Republicans, 
they felt politically stranded without a 
friend at Democratic court. They knew 
their old hard-fisted methods of fighting 
a strike with armed guards would not put 
their men back to work this time. There- 
fore the mine guards slouched at their 
posts while strike pickets romped all over 





=. 





Wide World 
Joun L. Lewis & MEN 
“Oh yeah?” 


company property, bearing U. S. flags, 


singing, jeering the guards. One picket 
was shot dead by irate deputy sheriffs, 
three others were severely wounded, two 
dozen others slightly injured. Scores of 
boisterous strikers were arrested for dis- 
orders. And still the strike spread. 

General Johnson headed into the vicin- 
ity of this disturbance last week when he 
went to Harrisburg to deliver an NRA 
“pep” speech. Taking Pennsylvania’s 
labor troubles and the stiff-necked anti- 
union attitude of mine owners as his text, 
he cried: “I don’t see why blood should 
flow and men refuse to talk to one another 
when the whole world is trying to get to- 
gether. You cant get together with a 
man by throwing stones at him. Id talk 
to the Devil himself if I thought there 
was a chance of making hell cooler. These 
few fierce local troubles will seem to the 
rest of the country like some one blowing 
a fire siren in the midst of a symphony 
concert!” 

After his speech General Johnson was 
invited to take the coal strike into his 
busy hands, try to settle it before it swept 
out of the State into the Midwest fields. 
He agreed. Buttonholing Governor Pinchot 
he flew him back to Washington, called in 
burly, black-browed President John 
Llewellyn Lewis of United Mine Workers, 
summoned by air from Pittsburgh rotund 


President Thomas Moses of Frick Coke. 
Then began a round of day & night meet- 
ings in General Johnson’s office. 

When Mr. Moses reached Washington 
he would not even put his legs under the 
same table with United Miner Lewis. A 
bulky, rugged individual, Operator Moses 
began life as a $1.75-per-day mule skinner 
in an Illinois mine, joined the union, 
worked up out of the pit to head U. S. 
Steel’s principal coal holdings and gave up 
his union card. He stalked into NRA 
headquarters, was kept waiting five min- 
utes, indignantly stalked out again. From 
his hotel he wrote General Johnson a 
scorching letter denouncing the Govern- 
ment’s attempt to meddle in his coal busi- 
ness. The General angrily tore it into bits, 
blackened the air with oaths. But Oper- 
ator Moses was not a free agent in the 
negotiations, for his real boss was William 
Archibald “Irvin (pronounced Irwin), 
president of U. S. Steel Corp. Sitting in 
his Manhattan office at No. 71 Broadway, 
President Irvin, another up-from-the- 
ranks employer, dictated Frick Coke’s 
labor policy. Most of last week he con- 
ducted a long-distance duel with General 
Johnson over the telephone. 

Principal mediators with General John- 
son were Standard Oil’s Walter Teagle and 
General Electric’s Gerard Swope. Mr. 
Teagle called up Andrew William Mellon, 
persuaded that old gentleman to bring his 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. into line. When 
Charles P. O’Neill, head of the local oper- 
ators’ association, acidly remarked that 
the United Mine Workers were, after all, 
responsible for the strike, Miner Lewis 
hotly retorted: “Oh yeah? You organized 
company unions and then they turned on 
you.” At one point the outlook was so 
dark General Johnson was moved to ex- 
claim: “I stuck my nose into something 
that was none of my business and I got 
what was coming to me.” 

But General Johnson has a successful 
way of making other people’s business his. 
An armistice was finally drawn up and 
signed by operators and union leaders. 
But in their versions Messrs. Irvin & 
Moses had succeeded in knocking out all 
reference to United Mine Workers. Its 
terms: 1) all strikers were to return to 
work without prejudice; 2) they were to 
have their own checker at the’tipple scales 
(a union victory); 3) their demands were 
to be arbitrated by a board composed of 
Mr. Swope, Louis Kirstein (NRA Indus- 
trial Advisory Board member and manager 
of Boston’s Filene’s department store) and 
President George L. Berry of the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union. Hearings on a code for 
the coal industry were set for Aug. 9 when 
the union v. non-union issue would be 
fought out all over again. 

After General Johnson’s arrival in Hyde 
Park to have the truce approved, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared: “A great coal 
strike threatened the revival of manufac- 
turing. . . . Never before has a strike of 
such threatened proportions been settled 
so quickly and so generously.” 

But the strike had not been settled. 
Fayette County miners, suspicious of the 
truce, refused to return to work at once. 
Over the week-end Leader Lewis worked 
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frantically to regain control of his men, 
implored them to honor his signature on 
the armistice terms. Animosity was di- 
rected principally against the Frick mines 
whose reopening, under threat of renewed 
picketing and warfare, had to be post- 
poned one day. The Fayette County sher- 
iff talked of appealing for U. S. troops to 
maintain peace. 

To prevent a recurrence of the Pennsyl- 
vania coal troubles elsewhere NRA ap- 
pealed to the country for a moratorium on 
strikes and lockouts. Approving this, too, 
the President declared it was “on a par 
with Samuel Gompers’ memorable War- 
time demand to preserve the status quo.” 
Appointed by him to adjust NRA labor 
troubles was one more board chairmanned 
by New York’s Senator Wagner. 

Labor’s Windfall. Despite the Presi- 
dent’s declarations, the all-important issue 
of unionization behind the coal strike and 
many a lesser strike in other lines through- 
out the land had only been postponed. 
That issue grows directly out of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act where, written into 
law, is Labor’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. How it is to exercise 
this privilege is one of the toughest ques- 
tions put up to General Johnson. The 
great “open shop” manufacturers of steel, 
rubber and automobiles have their answer: 
company unions. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has its answer: national 
unions. Therein still lies the biggest germ 
of dissension in the whole NRA program. 

For the A. F. of L. the National Re- 
covery Act was a windfall second only to 
the World War. In 1916 U. S. organized 
labor had about 2.800.000 members. By 
1920 it had more than 5.000.000. This 
gain was not due to improved conditions 
inside trade unionism but to favorable 
outside factors, including a limitation on 
immigration, the absence of millions of 
regular workers with the A. E. F., a Demo- 
cratic administration at Washington that 
pampered Labor as a means of keeping 
up Wartime production. After 1920 the 
A. F. of L. began to coast downhill. In 
boom times workers felt they did not need 
to belong to a local to get a job. With 
Depression they discovered that even 
their union could not provide them with 
work at a good wage. By 1932 U. S. trade 
union strength was back at its pre-War 
level and the prestige and power of the 
A. F. of L. severely deflated. Air-tight 
organization was maintained in only four 
fields—transportation (the “Big Four” 
railroad brotherhoods, outside the A. F. 
of L.), building trades, printing and the 
theatre. The rest of U. S. industry was 
pretty much wide-open shop. 

Plant Unions. The National Recovery 
Act, with its collective bargaining pledge, 
sent the A. F. of L. rushing headlong into 
open-shop industries to organize its own 
unions before employers could corral 
workers into company unions. Under the 
law either type of union is legitimate so 
long as it is the one workers want. A. F. 
of L. organizers hurried from plant to 
plant, harangued prospective members, 
offered to reduce or waive initiation fees 
if they would only sign up. In some cases 
they even misled workers by telling them 





they had to join national unions to get 
NRA benefits. In the South they claimed 
150,000 enrollments in 30 days. 

The A. F. of L. is not a union itself but 
an aggregation of international unions 
organized by crafts. But the craft union 
idea was abruptly set aside in this new 
organizing rush and in its,place was sub- 
stituted the Federal plant union chartered 
directly by A. F. of L. Thus, instead of 
dividing the workers of a steel plant or an 
automobile factory up among half a dozen 
international unions, they were all organ- 
ized into one group regardless of their 
different trades. Such plant unions were 
responsible only to the A. F. of L. which 
promised to represent them in Washing- 
ton. In set-up and practice they were 
almost a direct counterpart of the com- 





Lagor’s GREEN 
He plugged his windfall. 


pany union, thus cutting the ground from 
under the employer who complained of 
outside interference or dictation in his 
business. By last week more than 50 plant 
unions had been chartered for steel, rubber 
and automobile workers. 

Prime driving force behind this activity 
was chunky, sandy-haired William Green, 
A. F. of L. president. He is not an excit- 
ing, inspiring figure. His words blow no 
trumpets. He is about as conservative as 
a labor leader can be. Yet he, more than 
any other man, secured “Labor's rights 
in the Recovery Act and foresaw the New 
Deal’s opportunity for advancing trade 
unionism from its dead low level. Presi- 
dent Green is a plugger and only by plug- 
ging can U. S. Labor be organized. 

Almost shouldered out of the New Deal 
picture has been A. F. of L.’s dressy, slick- 
haired vice president, Matthew Woll, a 
rampant Republican. At headquarters his 
colleagues call him a “publicity hog” be- 
cause he will talk anywhere on anything. 
His principal aversion is Soviet Russia. 

Biggest and most potent personality in 
the A. F. of L. at the moment is United 
Mine Worker Lewis. In the 1922 coal 


strike he was at the pinnacle of his power 
when he got operators to sign the famed 
Jacksonville wage agreement. That ex. 
pired in 1927. Lewis could not get it re- 
newed. His soft coal organization melted 
away. The Recovery Act gave him his 
chance to recover lost ground. Today he 
claims that 90% of the soft coal miners 
are again organized. Leader Lewis will no 
consider the Pennsylvania strike settled 
until mine operators are ready to do bus- 
ness with his union. 

Some of organized labor’s smartest 
heads have been lent to NRA to get its 
program rolling. Chief among these are 
A. F. of L.’s John Frey (metal trades), 
now a NRA Labor Advisory Board mem- 
ber; Sidney Hillman (Amalgamated Cloth. 
ing Workers) who serves in the same 
capacity; Edward F. McGrady, A. F. of 
L.’s tall, dark, smooth national lobbyist, 
now General Johnson’s deputy adminis- 
trator for Labor; and Donald Richberg 
counsel for the railroad brotherhoods 
now NRA’s $12,000-per-year attorney 
who last week told the U. S. that it was in 
the midst of its greatest revolution. And 
though she holds no union card, Labor 
has no better friend in the Administration 
than its Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins (Wilson). 

It is no accident that the resurgence of 
Labor coincides with the presence in the 
Cabinet of its first woman, and she in the 
Labor Department. In Madam Secretary 
Perkins is concentrated all the philosophy 
of the New Deal and most of its instine- 
tive sympathy for the working man. Early 
& late she has served as his able, articu- 
late spokesman around the Cabinet table 
before Congressional committees, at NRA 
hearings, on the stump. For the first time 
in years the working man may feel that 
there is a trained mind functioning for 
him in Washington. Gone are the easy 
platitudes of the politician; Miss Per- 
kins speaks the idiom of the advanced wel- 
fare worker, the scientific sociologist. 

By poiitical tradition the Labor port- 
folio since its creation in 1913 has gone to 
union men. President Wilson first ap- 
pointed Pennsylvania’s fat, florid William 
Bauchop Wilson, an oldtime walking dele- 
gate. President Harding put in Pennsyl- 
vania’s stubby, back-slapping James John 
(“Puddler Jim’) Davis who retained his 
card as an organized steel worker and 
spent much public time promoting the 
Loyal Order of Moose. President Hoover 
picked William Nuckles Doak, a heavy- 
handed member of the Brotherhood 0! 
Railroad Trainmen. 

When President Roosevelt selected no! 
only a woman but one without any labor 
affiliations for the bottom place in his Cab- 
inet, the A. F. of L. squawked a loud pro- 
test. Declared Mr. Green: “The Secretary 
of Labor should be representative of labor, 
one who understands labor, labor's prob- 
lems, labor’s psychology, collective bar 
gaining, industrial relations. . . . Labot 
can never become reconciled to the selec- 
tion made.” 

By last week Labor was not only recon- 
ciled to but jubilant over Miss Perkins 
She had clearly showed her stripe when 


? ° . »p| 
she stood up for mill workers at the stee’ 
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ver | code hearing before NRA (Time, Aug. 7). born in Boston 51 years ago. She was Federal Government’s price-fixing pro- 
ned That hearing was to have been the first graduated from Mt. Holyoke College in gram. 
ex- | important test of the union v. non-union 1902. She worked under Jane Addams at New York’s disturbance centred in the 
re- | jssue. Madam Secretary Perkins had gone —_ Hull House. In 1911 she witnessed Man- region of the fertile Mohawk Valley which 
ited | in person to the steel mills of Pittsburgh hattan s Triangle Shirtwaist factory fire winds eastward across the State, 200 mi. 
his | and Baltimore to talk with employes. She which burned 146 trapped girls to a crisp. north of the city. By regulation of the 
he | returned to Washington prepared to make That spectacle sent her to Albany to work State Milk Control Board created last 
ets | vigorous war on the steel industry’s pro- for better factory laws. There she met winter by the Legislature, the dairy farm- 
not posed company unions—“War bride- “Frank” Roosevelt, “Bob” Wagner, “Al” ers in this as in other sections of the State 
tled | erooms” she called them, harking back to Smith. They were friends of her reforms. are paid on a sliding scale of prices, de- 
usi- | the able-bodied citizens who got married Governor Smith gave her her first job in pending upon whether the milk is to be 
to escape the draft. Before the hearings the State Labor Department. Governor used for drinking (4}¢ per qt.) or to go 
test | opened the steelmasters, confronted by Roosevelt made her the Labor member of into ice cream, cheese or butter (14¢). 
its | Madam Secretary Perkins and General _ his State Cabinet, took her to Washington Independent farmers, complaining that 
re: | Johnson, backed down on the company March 4 as the “best qualified woman in they received an average of only 2¢ per 
es), | union provisions of their code, thus per- public life today.” quart and irked by the Milk Board's 
em- | mitting the dispute to shift to the coal Madam Secretary Perkins’ ideology is refusal to allow them a better price, last 
oth. & fields where they hoped to fight it out simple: more pay, more comfort, more se- week canceled their deliveries, went on 
ame § obliquely. Though her major target thus curity, more peace of mind for the ordi- strike. They demanded the abolition of 
of | disappeared, Madam Secretary Perkins nary worker. What is a fair- wage? the classified price system, a blanket rate 
vist, | bad many another serious fault to find Enough to permit a worker to call a doc- of 45% of the retail price or approxi- 
inis- § with the steel code. She flayed its low pay tor when his baby is sick without going on mately s¢ a quart. The strikers dumped 
erg, | and long hours so effectively that the steel half rations for a month after. Unemploy- their milk into troughs and ditches, set up 
ods ode was sent back into conference for re- ment insurance? “Many corporations pickets to prevent non-strikers from mak- 
ney § visions. Fagged by her efforts and Wash- dipped into their surpluses and reserves ing deliveries. Boonville, 27 mi. north of 
isin | ington’s heat, Miss Perkins dropped out of during the last few years to meet their Utica, became the focal point of disorder 
And |} public sight for a week to catch her breath dividend payments. Would it not be which finally required the armed services 
abor J at Newcastle, Maine. She planned to ad- equally wise and just to make some of of most of the State Police. Some 400 
tion | dress the state Federation of Labor at these reserves available for meeting pay- farmers with axes and clubs blocked the 
nees § Springfield this week before returning to ments in lieu of wages for employes who passage of two Dairymen’s League trucks 
her Washington office. must be laid off from time to time?’ Con- escorted by a score of police cars. The 
e of Madam Secretary Perkins’ office is on suming power? “If we see the wage which _ officers hurled tear-gas bombs, clubbed the 
the @ the seventh floor of the ugly Labor De- goes to the investor is less because the farmers. Just outside Boonville three 
nthe § partment building, sandwiched in between wage which goes to the worker has got to trucks carrying 285 cans of milk were 
etary | garage and a cheap rooming house. It _ be greater I think you'll hear all over this stopped by strikers and the milk poured 
ophy | 8a large bare room with north light. country ‘aye’ from people who will be glad — onto the ground. At Van Hornesville, so 
tinc- f Madam Secretary Perkins uses a big flat- to make the sacrifice.” Madam Secretary mi. from Boonville, the pickets seized and 
carly § ‘opped desk, piled with papers and Perkins sums up her philosophy thus: “It’s dumped three cans of milk from the farm 
ticu- | ‘quipped with two telephones. She arrives time to treat ourselves to some civiliza- of Owen D. Young. Next day the strike 
able tg o'clock, eats lunch from a tray, goes tion.” spread into southern and western New 
NRA § wut for dinner at 7, returns to work until Miss Perkins tries to keep her private York where 10,000 dairy farmers, includ- 
time | midnight. Her long hours cost her the _ life strictly private. In 1913 she married ing members of the potent Rutland Co- 
that 9 stvices of her first government chauffeur. Paul C. Wilson, then secretary to New operative Association, withheld deliveries. 
g for | She usually wears her hat in the office, York’s Mayor Mitchel, now a statistician Alarmed, the Milk Board promised to 
easy Hlet secretary is an efficient, rather bossy and efficiency engineer. No Lucy Stoner, alter its regulations, announced that, if 
Per- § fetson named Frances Jurkowitz—‘“Miss she kept her maiden name in public so as necessary, the State would go outside its 
| wel- | Jay" to all—one of whose first duties is to not to interfere with her husband's activi- present “‘milkshed” (Connecticut, Penn- 
usure her superior as much privacy as_ ties. Her mother always introduces her  sylvania, Massachusetts, Vermont. New 
port- § psible. Madam Secretary used to serve socially as Mrs. Wilson. She has a 16- York, New Jersey and Maryland) for ad- 
ne to “ager ale out of her own pocket at press year-old daughter, Susanna Winslow Per- ditional supplies. New York City’s Health 
t ap- § onferences but stopped it when someone — kins Wilson. At NRA hearings Daughter Commissioner warned that he would ex- 
illiam § "marked that the Government paid for Susanna was flustered by being constantly — tend the city inspection service as far west 
dele- paper cups. She uses no powder, no addressed as Miss Perkins. In Manhattan ag Wisconsin if the milk supply was cur- 
rnsyl- § “use, no perfume, dresses mostly in se- the Wilsons live on the fourth floor of tailed. The strikers answered that if the 
John tte blacks and dark browns. Her eyes the old fashioned red-brick apartment “milkshed” was extended they would 
4 his § "e dark and brilliant. She has shapely house at No. 1239 Madison Avenue (89th extend the strike, make it nation-wide. 
- and hitehands that flutter expressively as she Street), keep their telephone number Governor Lehman in a special message to 
g the ilks. She uses the broad Bostonian “A,” there secret. In Washington, Madam Sec- the Legislature urged an investigation to 
foover & “Yer gropes for words. retary Perkins first lived with Mrs. determine whether the Milk Board should 
eavy- | [0 five months Madam Secretary Per- Charles Cary Rumsey at No. 3304 O be abolished. Said he: “The Legislature 
od of ms has started an elaborate investigation Street. When the Press discovered her res- created the board solely with the desire to 
y distinguished citizens to improve the idence she moved. Now it is reported help the dairy farmers. . . . There is no 
d not § ‘™Migration Bureau; organized the new that she makes her home at “Uplands,” use in continuing an agency at great cost 
Leber ‘tderal Employment Service; launched a the Georgetown estate of Mrs. J. Borden to the taxpayers if it is not found to be 
5 Cab- worough-going survey of the shirt indus- (“Daisy”) Harriman. She dabbles in wa- helpful is fought by the very people 
d pro- ry t6 weed out sweatshops; jacked up the ter colors, likes modern art, despises the who requested its creation.” ; 
retary § 20r Statistics Bureau by appointing radio. Says she: “We New Englanders In Chicago, the Independent Milk Deal- 
labor, le Isador Lubin of Brookings Institute like to keep ourselves to ourselves. ers of Northern Illinois were last week 
prob: J; "Ss chief; secured the services of seeking an injunction against the licensing 
» bat ‘arles Wyzanski Jr., onetime editor of FARMERS provisions of a district milk marketing 
Labot ‘Harvard Law Review, as her solicitor. : agreement which Secretary of Agriculture 
selec- y het non-political appointments she has Troubled Milk Wallace had drawn up and a majority of 
ie much to raise the tone of her depart- The first and second cities of the land the distributors in the area had signed. 
recor eat from the low level to which it had were last week having trouble about milk This agreement fixed the minimum retail 
orkins ae under her immediate predecessor. —New York because up-State producers price at 1o¢ per quart beginning Aug. 1. 
when Miss Perkins’ whole career has been a were on strike, Chicago because independ- Dealers selling milk at less were tnade 
» ste! “8 for her Cabinet job. She was ent dairymen were bitterly opposing the liable to revocation of their Federal 
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licenses and subject to a fine of $1,000 a 
day. The Independent Dealers objected to 
the 10¢ minimum price on the ground that 
it allowed no differential between the price 
of delivered milk and milk sold on a cash- 
&-carry basis. They leveled their attack 
on the constitutionality of federal licens- 
ing powers under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Their case will be heard by 
Federal Judge James Herbert Wilkerson 
who declared last week: “I will not hesi- 
tate to throw out the milk code if it is 
unconstitutional, arbitrary or unfair.” 


STATES & CITIES 
La Guardia or the Tiger? 


How to beat Tammany’s bumbling 
Mayor John Patrick O'Brien in next 
November's elections? That is the ques- 
tion that has plagued every good Repub- 
lican and every anti-Tammany man for 
months & months. Their only chance, 
they all knew, lay in fusion. Republican 
Charles Seymour Whitman, New York 
State’s onetime Governor, backed Major 
General John F. O’Ryan, a political non- 
entity but a Democrat. Tammany’s ablest 
foe, Democrat Samuel Seabury who drove 
one Tammany mayor into voluntary exile, 
would have none of General O’Ryan. Last 
week after weeks of bickering the Fusion- 
ists finally agreed on a candidate for the 
nation’s No. 3 elective office. No neophyte 
in Manhattan’s politics, Fiorello (Little 
Flower) Henry La Guardia was President 
of the Board of Aldermen 13 years ago, 
was the fiery little Republican candidate 
whom Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker defeated in 1929. But in the cam- 
paign he charged Tammany with most of 
the honeyfuggling which Samuel Seabury 
later proved in his famed probe. Last Au- 
tumn Mr. La Guardia, a radical Repub- 
lican, failed to be re-elected to Congress. 

As a deft counter-thrust Tammany 
promptly began to talk of running Ferdi- 
nand Pecora as the Tiger’s candidate for 
district attorney. Smart counsel to the 
Senate Banking & Currency Committee 
and a Sicilian immigrant, Democrat 
Pecora would split the Italian vote which 
Italian-extracted Fiorello La Guardia 
would naturally draw. 


iow 
Boss Byrd’s Man 

Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia’s junior 
U. S. Senator, was not a candidate for his 
old job as Governor of the State in last 
week’s Democratic primary. Nevertheless 
he found himself the major issue in a 
three-cornered campaign for that office. 
The candidates were: Norfolk’s Joseph T. 
Deal, a onetime Representative, Louisa’s 
W. Worth Smith Jr., a State Senator, and 
Tazewell’s George Campbell Peery. Be- 
cause Democrat Peery was favored by 
Senator Byrd, Messrs. Deal and Smith 
centred their fire on the “Byrd machine,” 
lambasted the Senator’s “boss rule” of the 
State. But Virginia Democrats like “Boss” 
Byrd and when they went to the polls last 
week they cast a 2-to-1 vote nominating 
his man. Nominee Peery’s election in 
November to succeed Governor Pollard is 
a foregone conclusion. 


If there was any other issue than Harry 
Byrd's old dominion over the Old Domin- 
ion, it was the sound state of Virginia 
finances. These Candidate Peery solemnly 
vowed to carry on. Born 59 years ago 
on his father’s farm in the southwest 
corner of the State, George Peery plowed, 
clerked in a store, taught school, studied 





Underwood & Underwood 
VIRGINIA’S PEERY 
He sent the Slemps into a slump. 


law under John William Davis at Wash- 
ington & Lee. The 9th Congressional Dis- 
trict in which he lived had been under the 
Republican thumb of the Slemps, Father 
Campbell and Son Bascom, for 25 years. 
In 1922 Democrat Peery defeated the 
Slemp candidate, went to the House, 
stayed there six years. A modest, sub- 
stantial citizen, married and the father of 
three, he made a cautious, sedate guber- 
natorial campaign, recommended Re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment, ignored the 
noisy attacks of his opponents. Said he: 
“T am more accustomed to fighting Repub- 
licans than Democrats.” 


CATASTROPHE 


Denver’s Dam 

To Denverites the 41-year-old Castle- 
wood Dam, 30 mi. back in the hills above 
the city, has been a blessing and a menace. 
It provided a huge irrigation reservoir 
three miles square. It checked the occa- 
sional rampages of Cherry Creek, the his- 
toric stream which sluices between con- 
crete embankments through the heart of 
the city to empty into the South Platte. 
Ever since the dam was pronounced unsafe 
by engineers, Denver has feared that its 
walls might one day crumble and a torrent 
of water go racing down Cherry Creek into 
the city. Not long ago the dam sprang a 
leak. One night last week a smashing sum- 
mer cloudburst occurred over the reser- 
voir. At 1:20 a. m. the mossy old dam 
burst. 

Ten miles below, at Parker, Telephone 
Operator Nettie Driscoll snapped into ac- 
tion. Frantically she plugged the Denver 


exchange, got through to the police stg. 
tion. A flood was roaring into town, she 
cried; it was tremendous; it was headed 
down Cherry Creek toward Denver, “| 
haven’t got time to answer any questions,” 
she shouted. “I can hear the roar of the 
water and I’m getting out of here!” 

Thundering like a mountain on the 
move, the wall of water surged through 
Parker, tumbled down Cherry Creek 
towardsuburban Denver. Logs, tree-trunks. 
tons of débris were swept along as the 
billion-gallon deluge widened out to more 
than a mile. Cherry Creek was a battering. 
ram of water, boiling over its embank- 
ments. At 7 o’clock it burst into Denver 
ripped out six bridges in swift succession 
Just ahead of it were police cars and fire 
engines, sirens a-scream, racing the resi- 
dents to safety. A stampede of 5,000 
many clad in night clothes, fled from th 
lowlands. In the yard back of his house 
Tom Casey, 80, fell into a hole, could no 
pull himself out. The torrent surged over 
him, stilling his screams. Power lines were 
destroyed, houses canted. The flood poured 
into store basements, soaking tons oi 
merchandise. The Market Street produce 
centre was buried in three feet of water 
The City Auditorium, fire and police head- 
quarters, the city jail were flooded. Th 
floor of Union Station was covered six 
inches deep, a log came bumping into the 
waiting room. 

At 8 o'clock the torrent began to drain 
away. By afternoon it was quiet. Because 
of the warnings flashed out by Operator 
Nettie Driscoll and by Hugh Paine, care- 
taker of the dam, thousands of slumber- 
ing Denverites had escaped death. Only 
two were killed, five reported missing 
Property damage exceeded $1,000,000, 
would have been greater but for the city 
ordinance that requires all Denver houses 
to be built of stone, brick, tile or concrete 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Assessed Senator 


Michigan’s white-crowned James Cou- 
zens, richest U. S. Senator, sat himsel! 
down last week and signed two checks 
totaling $30,423.39. One he stuck in ai 
envelope and mailed to the receiver of thi 
defunct First National Bank of Detroit 
The other he dispatched to the recelver 
of equally defunct Guardian Nation! 
Bank of Commerce. Then he smiling! 
informed his wife, Margaret Manning 
Couzens, that he had paid in full assess 
ments against her as a stockholder in the 
holding companies for the two close 
banks. He also informed the Press. 

Other stockholders, less well-to-do thi! 
the Couzenses, were fighting the $35.00- 
000 in assessments ordered by the U. > 
Comptroller of the Currency, had in 1a 
secured a temporary Federal injunct 
against their collection. Such legal tactis 
made upright Senator Couzens impatient 
Declaimed he: . d 

“The provisions of the law for double 
assessment are plainly stated. Mrs. Col 
zens and I believe that the moral obligi- 
tion is plain and we do not desire to avi 
ourselves of any technical or other reaso™ 
for not paying the assessment.” 
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S > 
“| INTERNATIONAL 
‘l | Gold at Last 
ns, Until last week the standing joke about 
Ge the B. I. S. (Bank for International! Settle- 
ments) at Basle, Switzerland has been that 
the its vaults contained only 4" bit of actual 
ugh money—an antique 2 5¢ U. S. gold piece. 
eek The B. I. S. was created to transfer by 
ns, bookkeeping methods millions and billions 
the in all sorts of monies between central 
_ banks. Lately a very few bankers decided 
wx: 4 that the B. I. S., as the only bank in the 
ank- world not responsible to any one govern- 
i ment, might be a good place to keep gold. 
ma In its monthly statement last week the 
| a B. I. S. revealed that for the first time it 
- is holding a relatively small quantity of 
— gold, slightly more than $1,000,000 worth 
sin of ingots. 
| nol 
“: | GREAT BRITAIN 
were 
ured | “Benefit of Crisis” 
Sol Reginald McKenna is the bald, brainy 
rduce chairman of the Midland, largest bank in 
vater the world. Three years ago he induced 
heal- | Britain’s leading bankers, traditionally 
The free traders, to reverse themselves sensa- 
d six tionally and come out for the building 
‘0 the of tariff walis around the Empire (Time, 
July 1930), which have since been 
drain # huilt. Five weeks before President 
cause § Roosevelt's inauguration Mr. McKenna 
erator F asked: “Is it possible to raise our internal 
care: § price level? Particularly can we do so by 
imber- monetary management? ...I confess 
Only the thought of inflation, so long as it is 
a controlled inflation, does not alarm me.” 
0,000, 
re city \ 
houses 
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ypatient He hailed Price-Raiser Roosevelt 

r double pe week Banker McKenna decided that 
13, Col ¢ time had come to hail loudly Price- 
1 oblige: iiset Roosevelt as an example to His 
| oD on Majesty’s G . . } > 

to avai xoOVvernment, who continue to 


p sterling pegged at a stable rate of 


‘change in relation to the French gold- 
Sandard franc, 


+ reasons 












In his personal organ, the Midland 
Bank’s monthly review, Chairman Mc- 
Kenna minced no words of praise, called 


“perfectly right” the President’s action in 
blocking stabilization of the  dollar’s 
exchange rate by the London Conierence 


and in shaping U. S. fiscal policy wholiy 
with an eye to the dollar's internal value. 


‘There are two sorts of stability,” de- 
clared the McKenna review, “stability in 
internal purchasing power over other 


commodities and services, and in external 
purchasing power over other currency 
units. Notwithstanding the appalling ex- 
periences of recent years and their obvious 
association with the internal situation, it 
is the habit to think in terms of the second 
almost to the total exclusion of the first. 

We regard as one of the major bene- 
fits of the crisis—for even a major crisis 
has some good results—that a statesman 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s standing and power 
should have brought the world nearer to 
true prosperity. ... At all events it is 
evidently to the world’s benefit to watch 
the American experiment, not only closely, 
but sympathetically. . The reward is 
the prospect of a share in restored pros- 
perity. ... It will be bitterly lost if it 
is lost through the shortsightedness and 
practical shortcoming in the attitude of 
other countries toward the President’s 
experiment.” 

Two days later the Governor of the 
Bank of England, fox-bearded, deflationist 
Montagu Collet Norman, served notice on 
his entire staff that their pay will be cut 
10% next March and cut thereafter every 
March for the next three years. Thus, by 
implication, Governor Norman set himself 
more strongly than ever against a policy 
of British price & wage raising. Indig- 
nant clerks in the Bank of England, now 
being completely rebuilt at a cost of some 
$25,000,000, pointed out that despite this 
expense its last dividend to stockholders 
was paid at the fat-old rate of 12%. The 
staff's cut, they estimated, will save the 
Bank of England only a paltry $453,000 
per year. 


Absolute Atholl 


“T appeal to a million sportsmen and 
sportswomen to send ten shillings |about 
$2.25] each to dispose of absolutely at my 
own personal discretion.” 

Such last week was the amazing prop- 
osition of the Duke of Atholl, a proposi- 
tion which he promised to keep open until 
Sept. 30. For months His Grace has been 
trying to start a British Sweepstake for 
charity which would evade the United 
Kingdom's strict law against lotteries. 
Originally ten-shilling tickets were to have 
been sold to anyone who cared to take 
a purely nominal “test of skill” by arrang- 
ing “in order of artistic merit” the racing 
colors of King George and three other 
prominent turfmen.* After 9,000,000 tick- 
ets had been printed and many sold, Scot- 
land Yard suddenly intervened. Stern 
Home Secretary Sir John Gilmour held 

*Jockeys riding for His 
purple jacket with scarlet sleeves, 
cap fringed with gold. 


Majesty wear a 
a black velvet 









the scheme to be a lottery. His ( 
Duke of Atholl had to think fast 

Only a Duke, a holder of Britain’s No. 
I war decoration, the D. S. O., and a 
sportsman of national renown could have 
mustered the prestige necessary to carry 
on. Stamping machines were ordered. 


race the 








© Sport & General 


DuKE oF ATHOLL 


He asked for 


ten million shillings—blind. 


The millions of unsold tickets were 
printed thus: 

“Cancelled—But the Duke of Atholl in- 
vites the public to buy this specimen 
ticket for ros. Solely as a memento of 
a commendable effort to assist British 
charities and upon the basis that the pro- 
ceeds of sale shall be disposed of in such 
manner as the Duke of Atholl shall, in his 
absolute and uncontrolled discretion, 
think fit.” 

Ticket buyers, confident last week that 
they could trust His Grace to do the 
sweepstakely thing, chuckled at the un- 
successful efforts of London journalists 
to pin him down. ‘His Grace’s mind is 
absolutely blank about the details and 
will be until Sept. 30,” reporters were told. 
Looming behind the Duke of Atholl a 
phalanx of patronesses, mostly culled from 
the peerage, seemed to assure that a 
proper share of all money received will 
go to leading United Kingdom charities, 
chiefly hospitals it was understood. Last 
year the perfectly legal Irish Free State 
Hospitals sweepstakes netted £2,000,000 
for charity. 


Tithe War 

Since the Middle Ages sturdy husband- 
men have grumbled at the tithes which 
thousands of them still have to pay to the 
Church of England. Last week 200,000 
farmers, mostly in the southern counties, 
startled England by announcing, “We 
have banded together to protect ourselves 
from the effects of this 16th Century 
graft!” 

When they ventured out on their parish 
rounds village clergymen in the remoter 
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parts of Kent, Essex and Sussex were 
hooted. Bailiffs who came to force grudging 
farmers to pay up were stood off with 
sticks and guns. Some Kentish farmers 
even dug trenches, remindful of wartime, 
around the barns in which they kept stock 
which might be seized. A few boasted that 
they had strung up electrified barbed wire, 
shouted, “This is a tithe war!” 

Infinitely distressed and completely 
silent was Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald. The legal experts of His 
Majesty’s Government assert that “the 
tithe is property’—which of course is 
sacred. Tithe rates (no longer the Biblical 
tenth of a farmer’s produce) run less than 
$2 per acre per year, but English farmers, 
faced by a 50% drop in agricultural prices 
since the Tithe Act of 1925, vow that “On 
a 1,000-acre farm the tithe costs as much 
as five workers are paid now!” 

In Kent alone last week 600 farmers 
were specifically menaced by actions to 
seize their livestock. Most Britons agree 
that the 1925 rates should have been 
scaled down before Parliament adjourned 
(Time, Aug. 7), but the Lords & Commons 
went home without facing the issue. Last 
week for the first time-an aristocrat 
popped up among England’s tithe-em- 
battled farmers. Horsy and determined 
Lady Evelyn Balfour is a niece of the late, 
great Lord Balfour who died a bachelor 
and left his title to her father, the present 
Earl Balfour. Last week pretty Lady 
Evelyn was among a crowd of more than 
100 Essex and Sussex farmers who set 
upon a bailiff. After rescuing the bailiff, 
police charged Lady Evelyn and 36 farm- 
ers with “unlawful assembly.” In Castle 
Hedingham Court, she protested that she 
had been trying to stop the riot. With the 
whole countryside smoldering indignation, 
the court adjourned the case until after 
harvest time, enjoined the farmers to go 
out and reap what they have sown—after 
which attempts will undoubtedly begin to 
collect a tithe of the harvest. 

In all about £3,.000,000 ($14,580,000 at 
par) are collected annually in tithes, two- 
thirds by that hoary institution called 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. Its Chairman 
George Middleton is a onetime Laborite 
M. P. and friend of Scot MacDonald. 
Whenever the Prime Minister grows ex- 
cited about tithes, George Middleton is 
wont to declare firmly “Queen Anne’s 
Bounty never prosecutes in cases of genu- 
ine hardship.” 


FRANCE 
Hoyden on Olympus 


King Edward VII would have relished 
Mae West. Last week the salons of Paris 
couturiers were heavy with a nostalgia 
Edwardian or earlier. Sumptuously they 
ushered in winter modes inspired by the 
fun which a few ultra-smart Parisiennes 
have lately had dressing up like the opu- 
lent hoyden Miss West created on the 
stage as Diamond Lil, recreated on the 
screen as Lady Lou in She Done Him 
Wrong (Time, Feb. 6). 

Like so much featherbrained Paris fun 
which leads on to the fashion, the mode 


started with a Mae West Party given on 
the platform restaurant of the Eiffel 
Tower by Mrs. (not Mme.) Denys Tre- 
fusis. She is by birth one of those Keppels 
who keep up the tone of British aristoc- 
racy. Despite, or perhaps because of, their 
proud Dutch blood, the Keppels produced 
two grooms-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, 
an extra equerry to King Edward and a 
Master of the Household for King George 
—not to mention Mrs. Trefusis. To her 
Mae West party went the Prince of 











Acme 
Mar WEstT 
Her opulence was reflected... 


Wales’s good friend, the Hon. Mrs. Regi- 
nald Fellowes, in a honey-colored broad- 
cloth coat of her mother’s, plumed hat and 
rhinestone-studded gloves. Equally of the 
period and all in big feathery hats, the 
Countess Jean de Polignac, the Duchess 
d’Harcourt and the Countess Jean de 
Vogiié arrived from Paris’ socialite Olym- 
pus to agree that only Mrs. Trefusis had 
transformed herself with complete success 
into “Diamond Lil” (see cut). 

“Of course I have ideas, but I don’t 
tell them” is Mrs. Trefusis’ drawling way 
of expressing delight that her Mae West 
party galvanized Paris stylists into swift, 
devastating action. After the openings last 
week alert buyers, repeating the new in- 
cantation “Edwardian or earlier,” ruffled 
through their style notebooks to report: 
€ Waistlines are definitely stabilized at 
the level of the “natural waist’ which 
must and will be emphasized by corsets. 
Stylists and corsetmen agree that there 
will be no wasp-waist pinching but high- 
bosomed, hour-glass effects achieved by 
elastic sheaths, tight perhaps but with few 
corset bones or lacings. 

@ Daytime necklines are either modest 
V’s or tend high and round with variations 
such as mannish stocks and severe, up- 
standing Chinese collars. Necklines for 
evening dip to bareback and bosom-mold- 
ing levels. 

@ For afternoon and evening, sheaths of 
rich, soft materials (velvets, velours, sat- 
ins, soft brocades) create the new “mer- 


maid silhouet” or “sheath line” as far as 
the knee or even mid-calf, below which 
ruffles, pleats, godets and full circular 
hems encrusted like a birthday cake with 
bows and shirrings facilitate locomotion 
In lieu of fullness some of the tightest 
skirts are slit to the ankle or a little higher 
@ Colors either match the opulence of 
curves with magenta, plum, Tommy Ai- 
kins red, petunia, rich blues and deep 
greens or turn innocently romantic jn 
swirls of Edwardian pinks and blues. Frills 








Vogu 
Mrs. Denys TREFUSIS 
. on the Eiffel Tower platform. 


and furbelows on skirts pop out in ruffled 


peplums and billowy bustles. 

@ Fripperies to complete the rich ele- 
gance of “Edwardian and earlier” include 
cameo brooches, heavy rhinestone trin- 
kets, voluptuous oversize imitation pearls, 
exotic velvet shoulder flowers for evening 
and feathers of all kinds—ostrich, bird and 
barnyard—on boas, capes, mufis and epav- 
lets which are snap-fastened to evening 
frocks. 

@ Hats concede only their trimmings 
(fur & feathers) to the Mae West furor 
and are mostly peaked berets, low-crownet 
sailors, draped turbans. 

Stylists noted particularly that: 

Maggy Rouf plumps for small Victo- 
rian basque waists flat in front and back 
but spreading shell-like from the hips, tur 
peplums on street jackets and huge pouc! 
pockets which flap from the belts of spor 
jackets. 

Schiaparelli, reigning favorite of smart 
U. S. women, continues her narrow pent! 
line dresses for daytime, rives a mandarin 
shape to her knee-length, tailored woo 
coats. ; 

Fur from head to heel is used by 3! 
couturiers but Heim swirls it-most lavishly 
around throats, shoulders, hems, hats an¢ 
capes. 

Jean Patou turns his peplums upside 
dewn to look like stiff upstanding (0! 
tails and features long sleeves, no backs 
huge under-chin bows for evening. 
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‘Leggers Glorified 

French brandy distillers of whom the 
meatest is Cognac’s dignified, art collect- 
ing Senator James (““***’’) Hennessy have 
hoped that on the repeal of the 18th 
\mendment they can drop their distaste- 
jul dealings with U. S. bootleggers. Last 
week their trade paper, Le Capital, urged 
them not to break off profitable clandes- 
tine relations in a hurry, warned that ‘‘an 
\merican tax of $6.40 per gallon on alco- 
iol is provided and must become effective 
wtomatically when Prohibition is abol- 
ished. Furthermore, the Hawley-Smoot 
lariff Act provides an additional tax of $5 
yr gallon on imported liquors. 

“There still are some days left for the 
hootleggers and gangsters, who will con- 
tine to ignore licenses, taxes and import 
riffs. In these circumstances, it would 
vem that our cognac producers should 
continue, as they have done in the past, to 
deal with the more honorable members of 
iprofession condemned by law but long 
ince glorified in the movies.” 


lion Trap 

For ten long, hot years the Foreign Le- 
tion and native troops have shuffled over 
the sand waves and stony wastes of the 
Moroccan Desert in “the war that never 
eds.” The French War Ministry has 
steadily issued dispatches calling it ‘“a 
campaign of pacification,” noting “resist- 
ance of rebellious tribesmen.” Actually 
ietce, Berber horsemen have been fighting 
costly war of thrust and ambush, much 
ike the Indian wars of the western U. S. 
st century. The Berbers are a white race 
xcasionally producing a blue-eyed blond. 
(nike the Arabs who once conquered 
hem, they are honest and straightforward. 
Their active, often pretty women go un- 
ielled, enjoy more rights than Arab wom- 
t. Remembering that they thrice con- 
ered Spain, 25,000 nomad Berbers have 
wen unable to accept the defeat in 1926 
i their leader Abd-el-Krim. Brave, pious, 
mde ferocious by constant pursuit, they 
ave enlisted a mixed crew of bandits and 
wurderers from the mountains, massacred 
aay an unwary French detail. Against 
tem the French have plodded remorse- 
«sly under tall, spectacled General André 
durée who sends home terse casualty lists, 
lods on. 

When General Huré launched his cam- 
nign last year, the remnants of the Berber 
tbels were loose in the desert south of the 
tts Mountains. In a slow encircling 
wovement he herded them northwest to 
it rm of the desert. His plodding 
lumns closed in from north, east and 
‘wutheast like beaters in a lion hunt. On 
wt south and southwest, crack Legion 
regiments waited for the prey to enter the 
ap. Slowly, suspiciously, the Berbers, 
tying their women and children, rode 
io the mountains up four confluent 
iilleys a year ago last spring. The trap 
"a8 sprung. 

_veneral Huré could have ended the 
‘ar at once by sending a few bombing 
Manes Over the valleys, turning them into 
son gas traps. But-he knew that his 
‘my was brave and honorable, that such 


a massacre would have sown rebellion in 
Morocco for decades to come. He chose 
the harder job of forcing a straightforward 
surrender. In their strongholds, the 
leaders kept the Berbers at a pitch by 
preaching “Death before surrender.” The 
French began a tedious, hazardous prowl- 
ing up the peaks, picking off snipers. In 
one desperate skirmish they killed the 
Berber Generalissimo Sidi Ben Ahmed. 
Some of his rattled followers climbed to 
a’stronghold on the mighty Tizier Ouzine 
peak. French native troops dragged up 
deadly 75-mm. guns. Last week the 75s 
spoke systematically, blew peak and 
stronghold to ruins. Infantry columns oc- 
cupied the splintered heights, captured the 
stunned irreconcilables, finished the first 
half of the campaign. Then they turned to 
blow the remainder of the Berbers out of 
the mountains to the nertheast. The 
French War Ministry announced: “Com- 
plete pacification is a matter of hours.” 

At this news Spaniards, who once tried 
to pacify part of Morocco themselves, 
suddenly remembered something they had 
long tried to forget. In 1921 Spanish 
General Fernandez Silvestre marched 
bravely into the desert with 10,000 men. 
The first Berber charge broke their ranks, 
stampeded the 10,000 into panic and 
slaughter. In 1922 a Madrid newspaper 
reported that General Silvestre escaped 
his captors by feigning insanity, hides 
today in South America. Reputedly 300 
or more Spanish captives are still being 
held in slavery by Moroccan tribes. In 
part King Alfonso’s fall was due to indig- 
nation that his Government had not freed 
these slaves, preferred denying their exist- 
ence. Last week the Spanish Republic 
realized that for France to recover the 
rumored 300 would shame Spain for all 
time. Hastily the Government sent Span- 
ish emissaries among the tribes to ransom 
any slaves they might find. They had 
instructions to bargain fast before the 
French had time to finish their Berber 
pacification. 


GERMANY 


Back to the Axe! 

Designing new costumes for himself is 
the delight of beefy Prussian Premier 
Captain Hermann Wilhelm Goring. The 
points of his brownshirt collar (and of 
his alone) are scarlet. As German Air Min- 
ister he affects a topcoat with unique and 
striking white lapels. He delights in the 
clucks and murmurs of the masses when 
he appears in a rakish wild-leder (doe- 
skin) cloak, fastened at the neck with a 
single clasp. Last week he set the fashion 
in which Germans condemned to Death 
will be executed. 

Conqueror Napoleon introduced the 
French guillotine into Prussia. Last week 
Captain Goring banished it by decree. He 
substituted the medieval chopping block 
and headsman’s axe. The headsman, he 
prescribed, must always wear impeccable 
evening dress. 

No poseur, Captain Goring had just re- 
fused to commute the death sentences of 
four Communists. They were charged 
with opening a murderous fire on parad- 


ing Nazi Storm Troops last year at Altona, 
just below Hamburg on the wimpling 
River Elbe. Last week in smoky Altona 
they were beheaded one by one: Shoe- 
maker Karl Wolff, Seaman August Liittke, 
Laborer Walter Miiller, Locksmith’s Ap- 
prentice Bruno Tesch. As their heads flew 
off and blood gushed high, Nazi satisfac- 
tion seemed general. Berlin’s Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung gloated that Captain 
Goring “did not make use of his pardon- 
ing power because of the heinousness of 
their treacherous attacks and the desira- 
bility of setting a deterrent example.” The 
shots which the dead Reds are supposed to 
have fired (Time, July 25, 1932) were 
seized upon by Germany’s then Chancellor 
(now Vice Chancellor) Franz von Papen 
as a pretext to oust by presidential decree 
the duly elected Socialist government of 
the State of Prussia (Time, Aug. 1, 1932 

That act—which seemed merely rash at 
the time—paved the way for Adolf Hit- 
ler’s subsequent Cabinet to seize all powers 
in the Reich and tear up its states’ rights. 
Last week states which have been using 
the guillotine hastily bought blocks & axes. 

“There was much need for a cleaning 
up of the remnants of French law in Ger- 
many,” exulted Berlin’s Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung. “Especially was there need to elimi- 
nate the guillotine. Capital punishment is 
inflicted quickly by the axe, in the use of 
which nothing has ever happened giving 
rise to complaints.” 

Inspired by Prussia’s Goring, the Ba- 
varian Ministry of Justice proclaimed at 
Munich: “Effeminacy must disappear 
from our administration of justice. The 
idea of retribution must again be put into 
the foreground.” On the same day a new 
Prussian prison code was promulgated by 
Premier Goring. Denouncing the “hu- 
manity nonsense of so-called ‘scientific 
penology,’” the code instructs Prussian 
jailers thus: “It is to be continually 
brought to the attention of the prisoner 
that he has to atone for his wickedness 
against the legal order of the state by the 
loss of his freedom. This is to be brought 
home so vividly by the nature of the inflic- 
tion of punishment that he will feel an in- 
hibition against any attempt to commit 
new crimes.” 

Exclaimed Prussian Minister of Justice 
Hans Kerrl, explaining the code: “The 
time has passed for treating jailbirds to 
lectures, games and the cinema. . . . The 
only effective punishment is to make of- 
fenders dread prison life.” 


Nazi Brides 
Privates in the German Army now have 
to salute officers in the Nazi Storm Troops, 
mostly small-time politicians. Little by 
little Chancellor Hitler is trying to Nazify 
the Army and win its idolized leader Gen- 
eral Werner von Blomberg away from his 
stanch loyalty to President von Hinden- 
burg, his aloof attitude toward politics. 
Last week General von Blomberg as 
Reichswehr (Army) Minister issued an 
order which warmed Nazi cockles, a defi- 
nitely anti-Semitic order. “In future any 
member of the Reichswehr desirous of 
marrying,” he decreed, “must submit evi- 
dence that his proposed bride is Aryan 
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[that none of her four grandparents was 
Jewish]. Further she must be respectable. 
She must be not disaffected toward the 
present German State and she must be 
of a family measuring up to like require- 
ments.” 

This order, Nazis exulted, means that 
though the Reichswehr may continue to 
remain for a time aloof from politics, its 
bachelor members will be obliged to take 
only Nazi brides. 


HUNGARY 


Fourth Jamboree 

Danube river steamers coasting down- 
stream from Vienna were jammed last 
week with Boy Scouts of 37 nations, going 
to the Fourth World Jamboree of 30,000 
Scouts in the former Royal Hunting Pre- 
serves 17 miles from Budapest. On one of 
the steamers, completely unnoticed by 100 
U.S. Scouts keen at spotting the peculiari- 
ties of birds, trees and beetles, was an 
elderly Briton. The old man in mufti who 
kept the secret of his incognito was 
“B.-P.,” beloved Lieut.-General Lord 
Baden-Powell of Gilwell, 76, founder of 
the Boy Scouts in 1908 and Chief Scout 
of the World. When he stepped spryly off 
the steamer, hailed by Hungarian Scouts 
who had been forewarned, Lord Baden- 
Powell was sped to a more than regal 
abode, an historic tent used by the Magyar 
conquerors of Hungary in goo A. D., now 
the property of Count Teleki and loaned 
by him to the Jamboree. 

A great patron of scouting, Count 
Teleki was in charge of the vast Scout 
Camp which had its own police, hospital, 











International 
Scout BADEN-POWELL 
“Old men have failed.” 


specially constructed water and lighting 
systems and a Jamboree newspaper pub- 
lished in five’ languages. Scottish 
Scouts stepped out in kilts, French came 
in green jumpers, blue shorts and berets. 
Swart Egyptian Scouts wore fezzes, Irak 
turned out in sun helmets, Siam sent 
scouts in black hats displaying a tiger’s 


head. But all proper Scouts in the Jam- 
boree used the distinctive salute* of Lord 
Baden-Powell’s “Boy Scouts of the 
World.” Improper and ill at ease were 800 
members of the Mussolini Balilla (substi- 
tute for Italy’s suppressed Boy Scouts) 
and 60 Hitler Youth Boys. When Nazis 
suppressed the German Boy Scouts last 
June, B.-P. exclaimed: “I am very glad! 
The German Boy Scouts were not at- 
tached to us. They were military. We 
are unmilitary and unpolitical—just Boy 
Scouts and nothing more!” Last week Lord 
Baden-Powell, referring to the defunct 
World Monetary & Economic Conference, 
cried from his conqueror’s tent: “Old men 
have failed in all their recent conferences.+ 
Now youth must show them the way!” 

Next day 10,000 Hungarian Boy Scouts 
and their 20,000 Scout guests showed the 
way to hold a Jamboree. (“‘Why call Scout 
get-togethers Jamborees?” reporters asked 
B.-P. years ago. His answer: “Why 
not?’’) Scout flags of all nations repre- 
sented were blessed by Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jewish and Mohammedan dignitaries. 
In the reviewing stand appeared Sweden’s 
chief scout and presumptive future king, 
Prince Gustav Adolf, 27, eldest son of 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, 50. Then, as 
Scouts set up a mighty cheer, out on two 
prancing chargers rode B.-P. and His Se- 
rene Highness Admiral Horthy, Regent of 
Hungary (whose 20-year-old pretender 
“King Otto” much resembles an apple- 
cheeked Boy Scout). 

“Hungary welcomes you!” cried Regent 
Horthy. “And Hungary welcomes the fa- 
ther of scouting, Lord Baden-Powell. I 
hope you will all enjoy your stay.” Ever 
practical, B.-P. exhorted, “You are here 
for only a few days. I hope you all have 
notebooks and will list the names of all 
vour new friends. Make a friend every 
day from a different country! Good luck 
to you all and good camping.” 

In the grand Jamboree march with ban- 
ners flying, fifes trilling, bugles blaring 
and drums grumbling, Swedish Scouts dis- 
tinguished themselves by releasing scores 
of toy balloons as they marched past 
Prince Gustav and his recently wedded 
Princess Sibylle. A letter from President 
Roosevelt, Honorary President of the Boy 
Scouts of America, was read: “It stirs our 
imagination and kindles our emotions to 
contemplate the possible implications 
growing out of this pilgrimage of these 
young men and boys... camping and 
living together for two weeks in good fel- 
Towship and harmony. . Such gather- 
ings as this are among the most important 
contributions to world peace.” 

Soon goo,000 U. S. Scouts could hear 
two of their fellows speaking from the 
Jamboree over an international hookup. 
Both had obeyed the injunctions of B.-P. 

“T have made five foreign friends in 
the short time I have been here,” reported 
Eagle Scout William Lloyd Smith, 17, of 
Newton, Mass. 


*Thumb and little finger touch across the palm 
while the three other fingers are held straight. 

+The Geneva World Conference for Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments also adjourned 
without substantial achievement (Time, June 5s). 


“Here we are making friends to last 4 
lifetime!” cried Eagle Scout Joseph Sum. 
mers, 16, of Jefferson City, Mo. “The 
Fourth Scout Law is ‘A Scout is 
Friendly.’ ” 

Aside from friendliness the business of 
the Jamboree will be to spread the Scout 
lore of each nation among all. U. § 
Scouts will stage an Indian pageant. .Today 
B.-P.’s Boy Scouts of the World number 
more than 2,000,000. Hungary, though 
she follows Great Britain, leads the 
rest of Europe in Boy Scouts, got 
the Jamboree for that reason. Of the 80 
U. S. Scouts in Hungary last week mos 
traveled on their earnings & savings, some 
at their parents’ expense, none on Scout 
funds. Greatest of Scout Jamborees was 
the Third at Arrowe Park, near Birken- 
head, England in 1929. To that boomtime 
Jamboree went 1,300 U. S. Scouts anda 
total of more than 50,000 to make “the 
greatest gathering of boys of which there 
is any record.” 


LATVIA 


Chalk & Destroyers 

Chalking insults (frequently obscene) 
to Adolf Hitler on German freight cars 
about to return to the Fatherland from 
Latvia is a favorite pastime in Lettish 
railway yards. 

Last week Chancellor Hitler had had 
enough of Latvia’s lip. He sent four Ger- 
man destroyers on a “friendly visit” to 
Riga, Latvia’s capital, which Germans cap- 
tured in 1917, held until November 1913 
when the Latvian Republic was recognized 
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CHANCELLOR HITLER 


He read the handwriting on the box cars 


by the Allies. As the destroyers nosed lt, 
President Albert Kviesis of Latvia watched 
from his palace. 

Police reserves were called out to pre 
vent a Riga crowd from starting trouble 
when the German sailors came ashore. 
“Germany intends to conquer Latvia. 
shrilled a demonstrator who was $00! 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





shushed. In future, the Latvian Govern- 
ment announced, German railway cars will 
be kept “under close surveillance” while 
in Latvia and every effort will be made to 
keep them from being chalked. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Death to the Careful 


Snug in their beds, guests slept in Brno’s 
Hotel Europe last week, little recking that 
a clerk named Knop lay awake in a room 
on the second floor. With him were his 
mistress, Irma Zwiestlbauer, and a small 
child. Clerk Knop was determined to die 
and he did not care in what company. He 
set off a bomb of ecrasite, an Austrian shell 
explosive. Besides gratifying Knop’s de- 
ire, it split the hotel from basement to 
roof, blew out the front of four stories, 
sent 180-ft. streamers of flame into the air, 
injured 80 and gave Knop, mistress & 
child the company of four strangers in 
Death. 

That same night in Zubrohlava peasants 
were about to leave church when a thun- 
lerstorm came up, herded them back in- 
side. Lightning struck the church steeple 
three times. The men stampeded over the 
women & children going two ways: 1) out, 
2) toward the altar rail for God’s protec- 
tion. Twenty-one women and children 
were trampled to death. Four men who 
had fought their way to the metal altar 
rail, groveled clutching it. On the third 
stroke the lightning electrocuted all four. 


POLAND 
Josef to Josef 


As one dictator to another Josef Stalin 

sent last week to Josef Pilsudski an ex- 
‘ordinary personal gift. It comprised 
i bulky sheaf of time-worn documents. 
Every one of them damned the present 
Dictator of Poland as a radical, conspira- 
tor, firebrand, socialist, fake-madman and 
terrorist. This present Dictater Stalin 
iad carefully gathered from the files of 
the Imperial Russian Secret Police. When 
te received the documents on his farm 
near Vilna last week Dictator Pilsudski 
srowled gruff delight, shut himself up in 
s study to devour item after item. 
Item: 1887, the youth Josef Pilsudski, 
ticknamed “‘Ziuk” by his fellow students 
(the University of Kharkhov, was ar- 
rested and charged with complicity in an 
bortive plot to assassinate Tsar Alex- 
nder III. Among leaders of the plot who 
were hanged was the elder brother of Nik- 
dai Lenin. Though nothing could be 
proved against Prisoner Pilsudski, he was 
‘entenced to five years exile in Siberia. 
Last week Dictator Pilsudski remembered 
that in Siberia he was well treated by 
sympathetic guards, was even permitted 
‘0 g0 hunting with a double-barreled shot- 
gun (see cut ) 





Item: 1892, the “hardened conspirator” 
Josef Pilsudski helped found the Polish 
Socialist Party on Russian soil and be- 
came one of its “desperate activists.” 
«tem: 1900, for turning out the illegal 
Socialist — journal Robotnik (“The 


Worker’) on a hand press which was fre- 
quently moved from hideaway to hide- 
away, Editor & Publisher Pilsudski was 
arrested and placed in the dread ‘Pavilion 
X” of the Warsaw Citadel. 
Item: 1go1, unable to 
“Pavilion X,” Prisoner 


from 
bril- 


escape 
Pilsudski 


liantly feigned madness and was trans- 
ferred to St. 


Nicholas Hospital in St. 









Joser (“Zrux”) Pitsupsxt (1887) 
He got off Lenin’s streetcar. 


Petersburg (now Leningrad) from which 
he and a genuine madman escaped. 

Item: 1904, during the Russo-Japanese 
War able Conspirator Pilsudski rushed 
around the world to Tokyo and nearly 
persuaded the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment to finance a Polish revolution against 
Tsar Nicholas Il. The Japanese took Con- 
spirator Pilsudski so seriously that they 
made a solemn agreement by the terms 
of which prisoners of war who turned out 
to have been born in the then Russian 
Poland were kept separate from other 
“Russian” prisoners in Japan while Polish 
organizations arranged for their transport 
to Polish colonies in the neutral U. $ 

Items: 1906, et seqg., bands of Polish 
guerrillas or bandits organized by Activist 
Pilsudski were charged by the Imperial 
Police with raids and bank robberies all 
over southern Russia, similar to those 
staged during the same period by Activist 
Stalin. The stolen money, in both cases, 
was used to finance the Party of Revolu- 
tion—which meant to Lenin and to Stalin 
the Communist Party. Said Lenin to 
Pilsudski about this time, “You are our 
companion in arms until the fall of Tsar- 
ism, but after that you will turn your 
back on us.”’ 

Said bristling Pilsudski to a group of 
Socialists long after the World War from 
which Poland emerged free: “You accuse 
me of having betrayed Socialism. It is 
this way, gentlemen: We rode together 
in a streetcar marked Socialism, but I 
got off at the stop ‘Independent Poland.’ ” 

Josef Pilsudski “got off” by desperate 
battling as commander of his Polish Le- 
gions who fought Imperial Russia during 


the World War, sometimes under their 
own ensign, sometimes as units—but al- 
ways distinct units—in the hospitable 
armies of Imperial Austria. Today such 
old campaigners as Josef Stalin and Josef 
Pilsudski can understand each other, even 
though their dictatorships are different 
Both, of course, disclaim being dictators 
Comrade Stalin says he is only the Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party. Marshal 
Pilsudski is only War Minister—but both 
tell their countrymen what to do and are 
obeyed. 

Last week Dictator Pilsudski was so 
pleased by Dictator Stalin’s gift that he 
agreed to put a capstone on the new edi- 
fice of Russo-Polish friendship which dip- 


lomats of the two countries have been 
building with trade treaties and non- 
aggression pacts (Time, July 17). The 


capstone: Poland and Russia will shortly 
raise their respective Legations to the rank 
of Embassies. 


RUSSIA 
Canal Heroes 


Day & night for 19 gruelling months 
some 200,000 common criminals and polit- 
ical prisoners have been driven by agents 
of Russia’s dread Gay Pay Oo (secret 
police) to dig what Moscow newspapers 
abruptly proceeded to call last week the 
“Josef Stalin Canal.” 

Like all dictators the swart Georgian 
in the Kremlin is alert to link his name 
with successful achievements. The canal, 
or series of 32 canals with 1g locks 
links the White Sea via Lake Onega 
with the Baltic Sea, puts Leningrad on a 
direct water highway to Archangel and the 
ice-free Soviet port of Murmansk. An 
heroic achievement, the digging was done 
even while snow fell and under floodlights 
at night. Last week Dictator Stalin was 
so pleased that in Moscow the Central 
Executive Committee bestowed the mest 
sweeping amnesty in Soviet history 

Sentences still to be served by 59,516 
diggers were reduced and 12,484 common 
criminals & political prisoners were set 
free as “completely corrected.” Of these 
500 have performed such “brilliant serv- 
ice” in digging the Stalin Canal that the 
Gay Pay Oo’s records of their misdeeds 
will be destroyed. Seventeen super-brilliant 
diggers, two of them women, received 
Soviet decorations last week but the heroes 
of the Great Amnesty were two engineers 
convicted of sabotage some years ago 
Pardoned last year because of good work 
they were awarded last week the supreme 
Soviet decoration, the Order of Lenin 
Shrewd, Dictator Stalin did not forget the 
Gay Pay Oo in handing out this avalanche 
of favors. Its Vice Chief, Comrade Henry 
Yagoda, and five other Gay Pay Oo canal 
taskmasters received the Order ot 
Lenin which carries with it a 30°7 salary 
increase with a life pension when retired 
(or if disabled); 50°% reduction on rent 
heat, light and theatre or other amusement 
tickets; 75° reduction in vacation rest 
home expenses with free transportation 
by Soviet airlines, railways & steamers: 
free municipal transportation in streetcars 
& buses 


also 
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CHINA 
Arm Band Profits 


“We are battling for China’s independ- 
ence against Japanese invaders!” read 
arm-bands recently stitched on the sleeves 
of soldiers commanded by China’s ‘“Chris- 
tian” War Lord Feng Yu-hsiang who 
promptly received cash contributions from 
numerous Chinese patriots (Time, July 
31). Last week, without having fought so 
much as a skirmish since the stitching, 
Marshal Feng thriftily pocketed all cash 
received, prudently announced, “I am go- 
ing into retirement.” He thus greatly re- 
lieved China’s Nanking Government which 
feared to see its de facto peace with Japan 
broken by Feng or any other Chinese war 
lord whom the Japanese would certainly 
have beaten. 


NICARAGUA 


Harvest Explosion 

One night last week the children of 
President Juan Bautista Sacasa of Nic- 
aragua sauntered out to the Fiesta de 
Agosto (“Harvest Festival’), left him 
seated pensive at his desk. 

Handsome Sons Carlos and Luis, home 
on vacation from Georgetown University, 
romped off with their lively sister Maria 
and a party of friends toward Santo Do- 
mingo Square. Weaving among spruce 
citizens and loutish peasants, whirling to 
the strains of native music, they had just 
begun to enjoy themselves when suddenly 
at 10 p. m. explosion after explosion tore 
the air, broke windows and set women 
screaming as flames leaped up into the 
night. “Mother of God it’s the President’s 
Palace!”’ cried husky voices. “A Revolu- 
tion! They’ve blown up the President!” 

Pale but courageous, as the children of 
a Latin American president have need to 
be,.Sons Carlos & Luis and Daughter 
Maria rushed back the way they had 
come. Though machine guns seemed to be 
firing, though shouts of “Revolution!” 
filled the air, they reached home to find 
that the Arsenal, not the Presidential 
Palace was afire. Safe and calm, Presi- 
dent Sacasa was swiftly drafting two 
orders, the first proclaimed a state of 
siege in Managua the Capital, the second 
martial law throughout Nicaragua. 

“A part of the Managua arsenal has 
exploded,” the President told correspond- 
ents. “The sound of the exploding am- 
munition was like machine gun fire but 
the entire country is peaceful. There is 
no cause for alarm.” 

No Nicaraguans were killed by the ex- 
plosion, four were injured by stray bullets. 
Political enemies of the President started 
rumors that “most of the Government’s 
ammunition has been destroyed’ —an ob- 
vious incitement to revolution. Announc- 
ing that it was ‘ot a mere accident,” 
President Sacasa grimly ordered in from 
outlying districts 500 Nicaraguan troops 
who brought with them plenty of ammu- 
nition. 

Jumpy after the explosion, a sentry 
posted near the Presidential Palace fired 
several shots at a motor car which whizzed 
past in the night, not knowing that it con- 


tained Senor Rafael Huezo, acting mana- 
ger of the National Bank of Nicaragua. 
Lifted from his car, Senor Huezo was 
carried into the palace where President 


aS 
Acun 
NICARAGUA’S PRESIDENT SACASA 
He bandaged a banker. 


Sacasa, for years a practicing physician, 
personally dressed a bullet wound on the 
banker’s head, murmured, “not serious, 
dear friend, not serious.” 


VENEZUELA 

Eccentric & Scout 

A patron of Boy Scouts, but in his own 
fashion, wealthy and eccentric President 
Juan Vicente Gomez took small interest 
last week in the Fourth World Scout Jam- 
boree (see p. 18). Four years ago he 
offered $10.000 to the first Venezuelan 
30y Scout who should return from a walk 
to every South American country. Last 
week the seamy featured old President 
received with relish the news that Scout 
Carlos Arturo Zembrana is still walking 
still the favorite to win the $10,000 prize. 

Aged 11, Scout Zembrana left Vene- 
zuela in 1929, tramped across the wilds of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, the extreme 
northern tip of Chile, the jungles of em- 
battled Bolivia and Paraguay and on to 
Argentina’s spacious, glittering Buenos 
Aires, where he arrived last week aged 14, 
approximately at the half-way mark of 
his walk. With at least another 4,000 
miles of tramping ahead of him, Scout 
Zembrana stoutly declared: “I expect to 
claim President Gomez’s reward. I have 
now only to walk through Uruguay, Bra- 
zil [which is larger than the 48 United 
States] and the Guianas.” 


CUBA 


“August Revolution” 


The whole cucumber-shaped island of 
Cuba seethed with strikes and street fights 
this week. President Gerardo Machado, 
who fortnight ago restored Constitutional 
guarantees (suspended since 1930) to fa- 


cilitate the mediation of U. S. Ambassador 
Sumner Welles between the Government 
and oppositionists (TIME, June 26). 
rushed home from a fishing trip to pro- 
claim: “I hereby declare Cuba in a state 
of intense agitation! The military may 
assist in preserving order in whatever 
manner necessary. 

By this time Havana was becoming 
slowly paralyzed by the growth of a series 
of strikes which began last week among 
bus drivers, spread to waterfront workers, 
slaughter-house and market men, news- 
paper staffs, telegraphers, railway em. 
ployes and the staffs of Havana’s best 
hotels. Suspicion was rife that the Goy- 
ernment, fearing Mediator Welles was 
about to exact the resignation of President 
Machado, had sent agents provocateurs to 
foment the original strikes, thinking that 
a little trouble would give Dictator Ma- 
chado an excuse to order out the Army 
and fight to keep his power. 

Day after day, as strikes spread far 
beyond the Government’s possible wish, 
Havana police grew more & more frantic. 
When strikers forced shopkeepers to close 
their doors, Police Chief Antonio Ainciart 
set out with a machine gun squad. Swear- 
ing blue blazes he brandished a big pistol 
under shopkeepers’ noses, compelled them 
to open up—until a few minutes after he 
had left, when they tremblingly lowered 
the steel shutters in front of their windows 
again. Police on the loose peppered the 
shutters of several shops with machine 
gun bullets, rode about Havana at night 
firing into the air and were accused of 
shooting down both Oppositionists and by- 
standers in ruthless efforts to obey Chief 
Ainciart’s order: “Break the strikes!” 

Tourist steamers, fearing to dock at 
Havana, passed up the port. Supplies of 
meat, bread, oils, beer and other Cuban 
necessities ran alarmingly low, while prices 
sky-rocketed. With panic spreading, Cu- 
bans remembered that Mediator Welles 
delivered in Havana two months ago a 
message from the White House in which 
President Roosevelt said: “I am convinced 
that the restoration of political peace isa 
necessary and preliminary step on the way 
to Cuba’s economic recovery.” Last week 
the Oppositionists, though their leaders 
still maintained contact with Mediator 
Welles, broadcast throughout Cuba from 
a pirate radio station: “Make these Av- 
gust strikes the August Revolution!” 

Ambassador Welles, after keeping com- 
pletely mum through a long series of con- 
ferences with President Machado, finally 
said, “The situation is so grave that it !s 
impossible to forecast what may develop. 
Ambassador Welles was correct. Few days 
later on a false rumor that President 
Machado had resigned, all Havana went 
wild with joy. Huge crowds poured into 
the streets in celebration. The police 
poured lead into the crowds. Dozens wert 
killed, some around the capitol, some near 
the President’s Palace, some before Sloppy 
Joe’s famed saloon. Hospitals were * 
busy with the wounded that no ole 
answered telephone inquiries. As Cuba 
entered this week the end of President 
Machado’s bloody reign seemed definitely 
in sight. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

F, P. 1 (Gaumont-British). A peren- 
nial exhibit at air shows is the model of a 
loating airport to serve transoceanic 
planes. Invented 15 years ago, it contin- 
ues to meet with practical objections. As 
background for a futuristic cinema it func- 
tions admirably. F. P. z is therefore 





TIME 





against real seadromes. In the first storm 
encountered it snapped its anchor cables. 
For the flying deck scenes, for which the 
dock was unsuited, the company chartered 
the dot-like island of Oie. With 4,000 tons 
of steel, 60 men and ten weeks time, a 
platform 1,000 ft. long and 450 ft. wide 
was built over the island and its 17 in- 
habitants. On the platform was deposited 


















exciting and at times interestingly realistic. 

Major Ellissen (Conrad Veidt) is an 
ait hero riding the crest of his publicity. 
His best friend Captain Droste (Leslie 
Fenton) is sunk in the obscurity of an in- 
ventor’s workroom. Ellissen uses his posi- 
tion to call attention to Droste’s plan for a 
adrome, persuades the Lennartz ship- 
building firm to construct it. Claire Len- 
tartz (Jill Esmond) also falls a victim to 
his persuasiveness until he starts on a 
hon-stop flight around the world. Then 
she switches her affection to Droste who 
ails off in his completed seadrome. When 
Ellissen reappears, he concludes that 
Chire and Droste have been deceiving 
tim, ignores the plaintive bleating of the 
adrome’s S. O. S. At last he picks up 
Cire and flies to it. Sabotaged by a rival 
‘pbuilding firm the seadrome is slowly 
‘nking. Ellissen suggests to the crew that 
ity take to the lifeboats. Then his noisy 
hotions again shift. He decides that the 
wers really mean well by him, flies away 
‘osummon the proper mechanical help to 
save the seadrome. 

Lacking the technical facilities of Holly- 
wood studios the producers of F. P. r were 
orced to photograph their scenes against 
teal backgrounds. Early scenes, purport- 
ig to show the construction of the sea- 
‘ome, were taken amidst the teeming 
uvity of one of Germany’s largest ship- 
yards. For the completed seadrome a 
‘ating dock was borrowed, etfectively re- 
modeled, towed out into the Baltic. There 
did much to substantiate the arguments 












































GAUMONT’S SEADROME (THE Escape) 





In its first storm it bore out gloomy predictions. 


a fleet of airplanes and 3,000 extras. An 
ocean liner was necessary to carry the 
workers twice daily between Oie and the 
nearest hotel at Riigen. 


a, — 


No Marriage Ties (RKO). As this 
picture opens Bruce Foster (Richard Dix) 
is a sports reporter who, instead of cover- 
ing the second Dempsey-Tunney fight, as 
he has been assigned to do, is blowing a 
toy pipe in a speakeasy. Discharged for 
incompetence, he gets drunk again the 
next night with better results. An adver- 
tising man who finds his conversation 
witty gives him a job. Presently Bruce 
Foster has a large suite of offices. He 
has mastered the technic of “fear copy,” 
which he uses for the exploitation of 
worthless pastes and washes. 

Like almost every hero in the cinema, 
Bruce Foster finds time, while building up 
his fortunes, for an elaborate sex life. 
First he enjoys a liaison with an English 
artist (Elizabeth Allen), to whom he ex- 
plains his theory that marriage is a nui- 
sance. Next he gets engaged to a slick 
and silvery cosmeticist (Doris Kenyon) 
until she grows too arduously possessive 
When he breaks their engagement, the 
cosmeticist throws herself out a window 
and Bruce Foster goes back to his artist, 
who finds him in the speakeasy where he 
started. Somehow, the suicide of his 
fiancée has filled him with’ remorse for 
fooling the public. He has given up his 
job. 
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Muddled about what it is trying to say 
and sententious when it finds the answer, 
No Marriage Ties nonetheless manages to 
make Bruce Foster an interesting indi- 
vidual. It was an inspiration to have 
H. W. Hanemann write dialog for the 
story. His breathtaking puns, doubtless 
conceived in the hope of making Foster 
seem a wit rather than an addlepate, are 
the best strokes in the portrait. When 
Foster wakes up with a hangover and finds 
a girl in his apartment, he says: “Women 
are all soul and men are all heels.” An- 
other one comes when he has replaced pa- 
jamas with a suit: “The leper has changed 
his spats.” 


—— 


Mary Stevens, M.D. (Warner Broth- 
ers). “They say that being a doctor is a 
man’s job. I’m wondering what a man 
would have done in a case like this.” 
When Dr. Mary Stevens (Kay Francis) 
makes this comment, she has just used 
one of her hairpins to extract a diaper- 
fastener from an infant’s larynx. It is one 
of the few incidents in the picture that 
really concerns the professional problems 
of a female physician. The rest of Mary 
Stevens, M.D. is about Mary Stevens’ 
non-professional activities which are al- 
most entirely unfortunate. She becomes 
infatuated with a ne’er-do-well surgeon 
(Lyle Talbot) who marries the blonde 
daughter (Thelma Todd) of a_big-wig 
politician and deserts his serious interest 
in medicine for spasmodic practice in a 
city clinic. When Surgeon Andrews has 
tired of his wife and is planning a divorce, 
Mary takes up with him again and soon 
is expecting a baby; then Mrs. Andrews 
decides against the divorce and Mary 
Stevens has to go abroad for her confine- 
ment. A year or so later, on her way back 
to marry Andrews who has finally rid him- 
self of his spouse, Dr. Stevens helps the 














FRANCIS 


KAY 


Two pins save two lives. 


ship’s doctor treat a case of infanti 
paralysis. Her own child contracts the 
disease and dies before serum can be 


brought by airplane. She is just about to 
throw herself out of a window in despair 
when the janitor scampers in to say that 
his child has swallowed a safety pin. Pull- 

































ing it out is what restores Mary Stevens’ 
interest in existence. 

Dedicated to the theory that cinemas 
should be timely, Warner Brothers doubt- 
less found this one particularly apropos 
because Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had re- 
cently bought the rights to Aun Vickers, 
Sinclair Lewis’ study of a professional 
woman. Marred by signs of haste in pro- 
duction, it contains, like many recent 
Warner pictures, bits of first-class writing. 
Dr. Stevens’ assistant Glenda (Glenda 
Farrell), an energetic girl with a warm 
heart and a sharp tongue, is an expertly 
invented character. So is the most con- 
sistent visitor at Dr. Stevens’ clinic for 
children, a proudly despondent young He- 
brew named Sanford (Sidney Miller) who 
refuses to be cheered by Dr. Stevens’ pills 
and remedies. When she calls “Good 
night,” he smiles and says: “What’s good 
about it? All the benks are going to close.” 


Another Language (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). This vigorous if slightly over- 
acid adaptation of Rose Franken’s play 
has the misfortune of being released only 
three months after the cinema version of 
The Silver Cord which it somewhat resem- 
bles in point of view if not in construction. 
But where The Silver Cord impeached 
orly one miserable old lady for her exag- 
gerated interest in her sons, Another Lan- 
guage shows the more complicated prob- 
lems that can arise when an entire family 
of spineless offspring falls under the ugly 
domination of a stupid, whining matri- 
arch. With two or three exceptions, old 
Mrs. Hallam (Louise Closser Hale), her 
sons and her daughters-in-law are as gen- 
uinely disagreeable a tribe as the cinema 
has ever dared exhibit to its audiences. 

Victor Hallam (Robert Montgomery) 
and his pretty young wife (Helen Hayes) 
get back from their elopement just in time 
for one of the Hallam family’s Tuesday 
soirées. Stella Hallam cannot help de- 
spising ali her loutish, prying brothers- 
& sisters-in-law. Old Mrs. Hallam is dis- 
turbed because she senses Stella’s antago- 
nism. When young Jerry Hallam—defined 
as a maverick by the fact that he is study- 
ing architecture—begins taking an interest 
in Stella, it looks as though Victor’s ad- 
dled-headed loyalty to his clan would soon 
produce an ugly situation. He recovers his 
presence of mind just in time for a recon- 
ciliation with Stella, a few sharp words to 
his meddling relatives. 

Curiously, Another Language suffers 
from the same fault that was in the cinema 
version of The Silver Cord—overempha- 
sis. As though he feared that his audi- 
ences would miss the point, Director Ed- 
ward H. Griffith made all the minor 
Hallams monsters instead of people. At 
the two Hallam parties—in which most of 
the action of the play goes forward—the 
guests behave with such dismal lack of 
manners that it is hard to believe that 
anyone clever enough to marry Stella 
could fail to share her dismay. With this 
flaw, Another Language remains a sharp, 
dreadful and amusing picture of middle- 
class domesticity especially notable for a 
brilliant performance by Louise Closser 
Hale, who died last fortnight. Good shot: 
old Mrs. Hallam reviving from a faint 
when she hears the Victrola playing at the 
Victor Hallams’ party. 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


At the Bohemian Club “High Jinks” in 
Bohemian Grove, Calif. Herbert Clark 
Hoover made his first speech since his 
retirement. Said he: “There is much talk 
about Codes, but nothing has been done 
about a Code for ex-Presidents. So I have 
solved that myself. I’ve reduced my hours 
to nothing and doubled my wages. That is 
perhaps something off the minds of the 
present Administration.” He explained 
how he spends his time in retirement: 
“T get up fairly early and take a look 
from the Palo Alto place into Santa Clara 
Valley. It’s very pleasant. Then I have 
breakfast and a walk. Then I get my mail 
and look over the newspapers. Then I 
take another long look at the valley, 
thanking Providence I’m in California. 
Then I sit down and think things over and 
spend the rest of the day laughing and 
laughing and laughing.” 

Up to him stepped a bibulous Bohemian, 
stared in his face, remarked: “Did anyone 
ever tell you how much you look like that 
awful guy, Hoover?” 


—¢ 


To a Manhattan newshawk Actress Dor- 
othy Cheston-Bennett, relict of Novelist 
Enoch Arnold Bennett (Time, June 1), 
exclaimed: “Did you ever think about 
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“Did you ever think about gland 
conditioning ?” 


gland conditioning? And how soon it may 
be within our power to choose our char- 
acter as we choose our clothes? Of course, 
it’s depressing to think that we women 
may choose them with as much obedience 
to fashion and uniformity as we do hats 
and dresses. Are egos being worn long this 
year? Is the high fashion a gentle melan- 
choly, a sad haunting quality? Or perhaps 
for winter garb a super-optimism, a robust 
go-ahead character with nothing to learn 
but humility.” 
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A stranger walked into the shop of ; 
Salem, Mass. bootblack, said he was , 
schoolboy friend, asked for a shine, Whey 
he offered to pay the bootblack remarked 
“Times are hard and friends are scarce 
We'll forget the dime.” Said the cys. 
tomer: “Oh, I can afford it all right, Tye 
got steady work with the telephone con. 
pany.” Asked what his job was, he intro. 
duced himself as Walter Sherman Gif 
ford, president of A. T. & T. 

After a mass in Sioux City, lowa’s ca 
thedral, collectors found that a stranger 
in the congregation had put a $50 bill in 
the collection box. They decided it was q 
mistake, offered to return it. Said the 
stranger: “That was no mistake.” At 
tendants learned he was John Jacob Ras- 
kob, onetime chairman of General Motors 
finance committee. 


- @ 


In the Hollywood Bowl Sir Herbert 
Hamilton Harty was conducting the-or- 
chestra while a young woman rehearsed 
a ‘cello solo. When the orchestra finished 
playing, her father stepped up. to the po- 
dium, punched Conductor Harty, e- 
claimed: “The orchestra played so loud! 
couldn’t hear her.” 


° 


At a party given by Irving Netcher, 
rich Chicagoan, and Roszika Dolly 
Netcher at Juan-les-Pins, France, a gues 
told Lord & Lady Milford Haven, cousins 
of Britain’s George V, that champagne is 
good for dance-tired feet. She ordered 
some to try it. After the party Host 
Netcher was billed $100 for “champagne 
for feet,” angrily refused to pay. 


—<6~ -_ 


In Mexico City the staff of the U.S. 
embassy decided to present a departing at- 
taché with a cocktail shaker. Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels heard about it, made 
them give a cigaret case instead. 


In 1864, during William Tecumseh 
Sherman’s famed March to the Sea, Un 
ion soldiers stole two pigs from the Geor- 
gia estate of Jefferson Davis, President 0 
the Confederacy. Last week Shermans 
grand-nephew, Lieutenant John B. Sher 
man, sent two Poland-China pigs to Cap 
tain Thomas Jefferson Davis at the War 
Department in Washington. He enclosed 
a note: 

“Subject: pigs. \ 

“To Captain Thomas Jefferson Davis 


“rt. In answer to your claim for prop 
erty stolen by General William T. Sher 
man during his stroll through Georgia, ! 
gives me great pleasure to reimburse, 
kind, you for the property taken. . - 

“3. I hope this favorable action .. 


will . . . at least keep one damned rev 
from claiming that he would have been 
millionaire if it had not been form) 
uncle’s march through Georgia. . - - 

Captain Thomas Jefferson Davis 18° 
kin of President of the Confederacy Je! 
ferson Davis. 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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@ 1805...Napoleon intent on his land victories, marching on Vienna...Leaving his French fleet w The victors ii 


instructions to decoy the British from the channel and make way for his march on London—For onda me key obj 
the little General has one too many irons in the fire... The English, under Nelson, have as theit kay most pur 
objective the protection of their land from this “understudy of a demigod”...They take advaigiad tap its buyii 
tage of Napoleon’s divided attention...They annihilate his fleet and take his admiral a prisone hedia which ar 


PUT THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


FIRST 


1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 

on present-day advertising: 

1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one 
which is most widely read bythe whole family—father, mother, 
sons and daughters. 

2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 
bers of the family than any other magazine published.* 


*Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request. 
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THERE IS JUST ONE WAY 
TO PUT OVER OUR 
PRODUCT TODAY... 
eae es ; | a SELL THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 
SO THE AMERICAN  * ey 7 ae 
MAGAZINE HAS 
JUMPED TO FIRST 

PLACE ON YOUR LIST. 
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leet wil The victors in this battle are men with a singleness of purpose...Men who concentrate their attack 
For oni one key objective...To the vast majority of advertisers this key objective is the family group, for 
their kefiuay most purchases are made with the consent of the entire family...To reach this united family 
e adval id tap its buying resources, advertisers are placing their sales messages, with increasing emphasis, in 
prison: nelia which are of interest to every one of the family group. They put The American Magazine first! 


ils in AW] %§ appeal must be made to the entire family—placed in equally dangerous. That’s why many business strategists 
icil”—iffnedia where the entire family will surely see it. of today concentrate their attack in the medium which 
recon\™ To overlook any member of the family group or to reaches the family in its united state— The American 
ser tha MOncentrate on any one to the exclusion of others—is Magazine. The policy of this publication is to interest 
every member of the more than 1,800,000 families which 

subscribe to it—mothers, fathers, sons and daughters. 
Weigh the advantages of concentrated attack in the 
“family” magazine against scattered shots in media with 


highly selective readership. 
} } / i j Ss For economy... for effectiveness... for strategy. ..The 
American Magazine belongs at the head of the adver- 


tising list. 


cf | the AVi771 Ly THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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AERONAUTICS 


Sailing Storm Trooper 

From a hillside near K6nigsberg, East 
Prussia one morning last week a group of 
university students launched into the air 
a small sailplane named Loerzer of 
Grunau. In the cockpit sat a brown-shirted 
youth named Kurt Schmidt, 27, a philol- 
ogy student at K6nigsberg and a Nazi 
Storm Trooper. It was a good day for a 
sail—fresh breezes were blowing—and 
Student Schmidt thought he might stay up 
until afternoon, so he carried a bottle of 
drinking water, a few slices of black bread. 
He sailed south along a ridge 40 mi. or so, 
swinging back & forth to catch the up- 
currents that gave altitude, wheeled around 
and headed home again. Dusk fell, but 
breezes continued fresh. Student Schmidt 
thought he might as well keep on sailing. 
Idly he thought about endurance records. 
The German record was 164 hr.; but a 
U. S. Army officer, Lieut. William A. 
Cocke Jr., had sailed for 214 hr. over 
Honolulu. two years ago... . Kurt 
Schmidt swung along the ridge again, 
soared silently through the darkness. His 
friends on the ground, catching the idea, 
flashed weather signals to him with a 
pocket flashlight. Midnight passed, dawn 
broke, the sun touched meridian. Kurt 
Schmidt, tired and hungry, sailed on & on. 
A second dusk brought threats of a storm. 
Schmidt and the Loerzer landed with a 
duration record of 364 hr. 


—— 


5,700 Mi. 

Paul Codos, a big, swarthy Frenchman 
who has had a 15-year career of spec- 
tacular flying, sniffed the wind at Floyd 


Bennett Field one dawn last week. He 
glanced toward the head of the runway 
where mechanics were fuelling a huge 
Bleriot monoplane named for the late, 
famed Joseph LeBrix. He glanced toward 
the far end where two fire trucks, a crash 
wagon and an ambulance waited omi- 
nously. Grinning, he muttered “Eh, Bien.” 
Then he and another seasoned French 
pilot named Maurice Rossi kissed their 
weeping mechanics goodbye, kissed the 
astonished field manager, climbed into the 
Joseph LeBrix. 

No one at Floyd Bennett Field had ever 
seen such a takeoff. With the unheard-of 
load of 1.770 gal. of gasoline, the plane 
weighed nine tons. Cool-headed Pilot 
Codos held her to nearly the end of the 
mile-long runway, then eased her into a 
gentle climb—1o0o ft. altitude in about 
three miles. They were off into the east, 
to what destination even they knew not. 
Their sole objective: to fly as far as pos- 
sible, perhaps to India, to break the 5,130 
mi. nonstop record held by Great Britain. 

Through that day and night and the 
next day the Joseph LeBrix, sturdy but 
slow, plodded across the Atlantic. Storms 
battered her, but visibility meant little to 
her pilots; they were flying by instrument 
and by radio. On the second evening 
they swooped low over Le _ Bourget 
(nine minutes behind Lindbergh’s time), 
dropped messages to their wives who, 
waving and shrieking hysterically, could 
plainly see their men’s faces. Codos & 
Rossi flew on through the night and the 


third day, across Central Europe, Greece 
and the Aegean~Sea. They skirted the 
coast of Asia Minor. A gasoline leak, 
wicked winds, intense heat and fatigue 
combined to make them choose a landing 
spot. Escorted by French Army Planes 
the Joseph LeBrix landed at Rayack near 
the Syrian seaport of Beirut. Unofficial 
distance from New York: 5,700 mi. 


France’s Answer 

If General Italo Balbo’s 24 seaplanes 
had been not Italian but Japanese; if they 
had flown not across the Atlantic but east- 
ward across the Pacific; if they had landed 
for a “goodwill” visit not at Chicago's 
lakefront but in Seattle’s Puget Sound 
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FRENCH ArtR MINISTER CoT 


He will answer Balbo, not copy him. 


—they would have received a punctiliously 
polite welcome. But the average U. S. 
citizen would have felt about the same as 
the average Frenchman felt last month 
when Balbo’s armada came roaring across 
the Alps out of Italy to blacken the skies 
of France. 

Last week France's Air Ministry an- 
nounced a program to reassure her uneasy 
citizens. The French air force will stage 
a mass flight of its own. Twenty-two 
bombers will set out in October from 
Istres Airdrome in southern France. They 
will cross the Mediterranean to the west 
coast of Morocco, fly down the coast to 
the shoulder of Senegal, thence inland 
across the French Sudan, nearly to the 
Congo. Finally, north over the Sahara to 
the Mediterranean again, and home— 
15.600 mi. in all. Volunteer officers & 
crew were called to begin training at 
Istres. Like Balbo’s men, they will be held 
strictly incommunicado until time to take 
off. Air Minister Pierre Cot, who only 
lately learned to fly, will not try to imitate 
Air Minister Balbo by leading the squad- 
rons himself. General Joseph Vuillemin, 
chief of the air force in Morocco, will 
command. 

Harbor on 
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Trinity Bay, N. F. General Balbo ap. 
nounced last week that instead of folloy- 
ing the North Atlantic route home yj, 
Ireland, he would head for the Azores an¢ 
Lisbon. 


Settle Down 

A big moment at every fair is the grand 
balloon ascension. One night last week 4: 
the world’s greatest fair, 40,000 persons 
crowded into Chicago's Soldier Field to 
see what promised to be the greatey 
balloon ascension ever made—a flight to 
the stratosphere by Lieut.-Commander 
Thomas G. W. (‘Tex’) Settle. Cer. 
monies lasted seven hours. Soldiers an¢ 
sailors paraded the field. Massed bands 
countermarched. Radio _ loudspeakers 
brought from Manhattan the voice of Pro. 
fessor Arthur Holly Compton, scientific 
director of the flight, wishing Commander 
Settle luck in breaking Auguste Piccard’s 
to-mi. altitude record and in gathering 
data on cosmic and ultra-violet rays, 4 
major-general had the honor of starting 
the hydrogen gas hissing into the acre of 
white rubberized bag—biggest ever built 
An admiral saw to the hooking on of the 
spherical gondola made of metal }-in 
thick. Mrs. Rufus Cutler Dawes, wife of 
the president of the Fair, dashed a bottle 
of liquid air on the gondola, christened it 
Century of Progress. Colors were piped 
Bands blared ‘‘Anchors Aweigh.” Com- 
mander Settle climbed into the gondol: 
waved, sealed himself in, and was off into 
the moonlit sky. 

Searchlights fingered the balloon as it 
floated up and westward over the Loop 
After ten minutes it ceased to rise. Then 
it began to fall. Down, down it came 
skimming the sheds in the Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad yards at 14th & Canal 
Streets. Plunk !—it landed on the tracks 
barely missing the head of a yardman and 
scaring him out of his wits. In a few 
minutes a crowd of thousands jammed the 
vards. “Get those cigarets away!” shouted 
Commander Settle, who had pulled the 
ripcord to empty the bag of hydrogen 
Except for a dent in the gondola the 
balloon and instruments were intact. 

Sadly Commander Settle explained the 
fiasco: planning to hang at 5.000 ft. until 
dawn, he had pulled his gas escape valve 
The valve stuck open. Then it was Ie 
called that during the last-minute fanfar 
the valve had been opened & closed sev- 
eral times while those near the balloon 
listened for escaping gas. Commander 
Settle later admitted that he was not quite 
positive the valve was completely closed 
as he took off, but was unwilling to spol 
the show with further delay. 

The Chicago Daily News, which had 
financed and ballyhooed the flight (with 
the Exposition and National Broadcastin: 
Co.) refused to admit defeat. Stubbornly 
it boasted: “A balloon flight that ended a 
brilliantly as it began gave Chicago one 0! 
its greatest thrills. The climax was the 
unexpected. Settle did not reach the 
stratosphere as he had planned. But he 
did something more—a thing that will b 
imperishable in the history of balloonins 
He landed the biggest balloon ever built 
in the heart of one of the biggest cities ™ 
the world in darkness, and landed it per 
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will soon be gone.. buy NOW and SAVE 


HE big bargain days are almost over! 

Ever since the 2lst of last March, 
Kelvinator prices have been sensationally 
low—the result of rock-bottom depres- 
sion costs. 


Weknewthese unheard of prices couldn’t 
last. We said so when they were first 
announced; we’ve said so repeatedly ever 
since. A small increase was necessary 
on June 28th; now a greater one is com- 
ing September Ist. 


Costs have risen from 22% to 102% on 
many materials used by Kelvinator. That 
means that times are better—it means 
more money in circulation—more jobs— 
returning prosperity. 


But it also means that, after September 
Ist, your opportunity to buy a full-sized, 
full-powered, standard Kelvinator at to- 
day’s “bargain” price will be gone, prob- 
ably forever. That’s why we say to you: 
“If you can possibly do so, buy your Kel- 
vinator now. We don’t know of any other 
sound investment you can make that 
will pay such a big dividend so quickly.” 


You will save all the way from $12.50, 
on the beautiful standard Kelvinator 
which now sells for $99.50, to many 
times that amount on some of the larger 
models, 


Let us make this plain: Kelvinator is not 
boosting prices to a new high level on 
September Ist; we are simply restoring the 
prices that were in effect early last March 
before conditions made it possible to make 
a sensational but temporary reduction. 


These old established prices were, and 
are, exceptionally low for the quality 
that is built into every Kelvinator. Except 
for the temporary prices that will be 
withdrawn September Ist, they are the 
lowest in the entire nineteen years of 
Kelvinator history. 


Remember, September Ist is the deadline. 
You can make a substantial saving by 
seeing your nearest Kelvinator dealer and 
placing your order now. Just pay a small 
amount down, and use the convenient 
ReDisCo Monthly Budget Plan for the 
balance. But do it nmow—and save.... 
KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 14280 
Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich. Factories also 
in London, Ontario, and London, England. 


UNTIL SEPT. lst ON AND AFTER SEPT. Ist 
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AFTER A SHAVE 


Williams AQUA VELVA 


Splash a palmful of Aqua 
Velva on your just-shaved 
face. Feel your skin glow as 
this sparkling liquid tones and 
soothes. The perfect finish for 
a lather or latherless shave— 


and here’s why: 


Feels great on the face! 

Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 

Keeps the skin from getting too dry. 
Lessens wind and sun burn. 
Distinctly improves your appearance. 
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New Relief Combats Cause 


@ PHYSICIANS now say that most Head- 
aches are caused by: (1) acid-stomach or (2) 
nervous tension. 

@ MODERN DOCTORS prefer Hextn —a 
new alkaline pain-killer — because it steps 


pain faster and combats these 2 common 
getting 


causes of pain. Users say they are 
relief with unheard-of speed. 


@® BECAUSE it is alkaline, Hextn does not 
upset the stomach as acid* tablets do. No 
after-effects either. Just lightning-quick re- 
lief. Hexin was originally developed for 
children, so it had to be safe. 

@ BUY HEXIN at your drug store. Take 2 
tablets with water. At once, nerves start to 
relax. At once, HEXIN starts to combat acid- 
ity. Before you realize it, your pain is gone. 
@ YOULL NEVER KNOW what quick re- 
lief is till you try HExin. Test it FREE! 
Mail the coupon now! 

*HEXIN is ALKALINE (non-acid). 

CHEXIN, inc., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 


Please send me generous FREE sample of Hextn. TB.3833 
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Revival in the Rockies 


One evening last week a file of cars 
climbed craggy Virginia Canyon 50 mi. 
west of Denver, rolled suddenly into the 
narrow street of an ancient mining town, 
wedged in a gulch a mile and a half above 
sea level. Above the main street the houses 
of Central City hang on the gulch walls 
like loose bark. Oldtime shops, dance 
halls, faro games, were going full blast, 
full of light & noise. Beaver-hatted men 
and bustled women strolled past. Lantern- 
faced miners smiled from their doorways. 
No Rip Van Winkle apparition in the 
mountains, all this was Colorado’s second 
annual Central City Play Festival, blow- 
ing on the cold ashes of the oldtime min- 
ing boom town. 

In the centre of Central City (year- 
round population: 300) is the massive 
stone Opera House where once Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson and Rose Coghlan 
played to rowdy frontier audiences, and 
where the Passion Play was given in 
stereopticon pictures. The contractor 
Brothers McFarlane built it in 1878 on the 
site of a horse corral. When the mining 
boom spread away to west & south, moun- 
tain rats took Central City over. Rain 
streaked the Rhenish landscape on the 
Opera House curtain and the gaudy murals 
done by a forgotten painter named Mass- 
man. In 1931 the McFarlane heirs gave 
the sorry pile to Denver University as 
a landmark of Colorado’s brawling past, 
past enough for Coloradoans to be proud 
of. But the University could not afford to 
repair the vast, draughty stage, prop up 
the collapsing roof. 

To the rescue came Denver’s able, 
elderly Art Patron Ann Evans, socialite 
president of Evans Investment Co., daugh- 
ter of Colorado’s second territorial Gov- 
ernor, John Evans. She soon made Cen- 
tral City a Denver socialite fad. To re- 
build the Opera House she sold its original 
750 broad-bottomed hickory chairs for 
S100 apiece, formed the Central City 
Opera House Association. Denver social- 
ites got down on their hands & knees to 
scrub the floors, chip away caked dirt. 
Artist Allen Tupper True restored the 
murals and ceiling. Somebody contributed 
a new crystal chandelier. Last year Den- 
verites trooped into the opera house for 
the first festival: a revival of oldtime 
Camille, played by woebegone Lillian 
Gish, staged by Designer Robert Edmond 
Jones (Trmer, Aug. 1, 1932). Last week 
the play was The Merry Widow with Aus- 
trian Composer Franz Lehar’s nostalgic 
score.* 

Most of last week’s socialite audience 
came in period costume, the women in 
Floradora dresses, the men in early 20th 
Century costume. To prepare their setting 
for a fancy dress ball they had taken over 
Central City’s Teller House, next door to 
the Opera House, restored its grandeur of 
1873 when President Grant stepped into 


*Written by two obscure Viennese journalists, 
Victor Leon and Leo Stein, The Merry Widow 
was first produced in Vienna in 1905, in the 
U. S. in 1907, infecting the U. S. with two forms 
of “Merrywidowmania”: the Humwaltz and the 
Whistlewaltz, pre-War fads. It was last revived 
in Manhattan in 1932. 


it on silver paving slabs. The presidential 
suite was last week a museum, complete 
with President Grant’s huge mahogany 
bed. The ballroom was readied for a fancy 
dress ball after the play. 

When the Rhenish curtain slowly rose 
in the Opera House the audience, includ- 
ing Colorado’s onetime U. S. Senator Law- 
rence Cowle Phipps, second Territorial 
Governor Evans’ great nephew John Jr, 
Denver University’s Chancellor and Mrs 
Frederick Maurice Hunter, Film Actor 
Harold Lloyd’s mother Elizabeth Fraser 
Lloyd, onetime Central City resident, saw 








Vandamm Studio 
NATALIE HALL 
She made Denver stomp and whistle 


a spangied, glittering period setting by De- 
signer Jones. In the chorus they spotted 
socialite members of Denver singing and 
dancing schools who were working for fun 
The professional cast, smoothly directed 
by Mr. Jones, ably unrolled The Merry 
Widow’s famed plot. From the mythical 
Balkan kingdom of Marsovia to Paris 
comes impoverished Prince Danilo (Met- 
ropolitan Opera Baritone Richard Bon- 
elli), Embassy Attaché, glum under his 
contract to marry a rich widow he has not 
seen. Because his true love Sonia Sadoya 
(Manhattan Actress Natalie Hall) is a rich 
he refuses to marry her. When 
Natalie (Metropolitan Mezzo-Soprano 
Gladys Swarthout), wife of the Marsoviar 
Ambassador, compromises herself behind 
a rose arbor with a man not her husband 
Sonia gallantly saves the situation by 
ducking behind the arbor, taking the mar 
ried woman's place, disillusioning Prince 
Danilo. It is but the work of a third act to 
re-illusion him, reveal that Sonia is in fact 
the rich widow he is contracted to marr} 
Last week Denver socialites stompe¢ 
whistled and shouted their enthus jasm 
Because of the success of last year’s one- 
week run, the Festival’s sponsors schet: 


vidow 


uled The Merry Widow for a twelve 
night run. Next year Director Jones 


who is under a five-year contract, plans 
to do Hamlet and Carmen on alternating 
nights. 


| 
| 
| 
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Davisons in Africa 

Friends of the Frederick Trubee 
Davisons wondered last week which one 
had killed the elephant. Mr. Davison, the 
American Museum of Natural History’s 
new president, had cabled from Africa, 
where he and his wife are hunting speci- 
mens for the museum’s new Akeley Afri- 
can Hall, under the guidance of the Africa- 
wise Martin Elmer Johnsons: 

“Have organized safari and got small 
bull elephant; all well.” 

In the Davison marksmanship there was 
no clue to identify the killer—both are 
excellent shots—nor in their respective 
degrees of bloodthirstiness. Before Presi- 
dent Davison sailed, commissioned by his 
curators to include four elephants (small 
enough not to usurp too much space in 
the exhibit) among his trophies, he said: 
“I haven’t the slightest desire to shoot an 
elephant” (Time, June 19). And a long 
letter received last week from Mrs. 
Davison by her mother-in-law closed with 
the words: “I really feel badly about 
shooting them.” Nevertheless museum 
men predicted there would be real rivalry 
between the Davisons for the first kill, 
since they meant to shoot only at 
“Shambas,” vicious-tempered outlaws.* 

Mrs. Davison’s letter described their 
airplane flight up the Nile’s twisting 2,500- 
mi. length to meet the Johnsons. After 
an hour aloft, they fervently wished them- 
selves back at Cairo. “I give you my 
word,” wrote Mrs. Davison, “it was worse 
than any dream of torment Dante could 
ever have conceived. The heat stood like 
solid wall even . . . at 10,000 feet, and 
{ we tried a mere peep through the 
windows our eyes were scorched and our 
heads swam. Of course, to add to the dis- 
omfort, it was rough as the dickens. Bs 

After two scorching days & nights, the 
weather turned cool and cloudy. They 
vegan to enjoy themselves. Near Juba 
the pilot banged a bell thrice. Game! 
Fourteen passengers whooped with excite- 
ment, flattened their noses against the 
vindows as the ship’s nose went down. 
They saw a herd of about 200 elephants 
ot assorted sizes; then another, then a 
third. “Can you imagine our feelings? And 
lumny, none of us thought how grand a 
target they made. They looked so peace- 
lul and contented. . . .” 

The Martin Johnsons were waiting at 
Kisumu (on Lake Victoria) with a big 
Sikorsky, flew them to the Nairobi ranch, 

mazed them with a dinner that any U. S. 
lostess might have been proud of—‘‘cock- 
tails and caviar, soup, fish, roast turkey 

the best I ever tasted), tiny new fresh 

Meas, Potatoes, salad, ice cream with 
strawberries and coffee.” 


The spell of Africa for Frederick 
Trubee Davison is of far longer standing 
‘an his short tenure of the museum’s 
wesidency. It goes back 20 of his 37 years 
. the time his rich father, the late Henry 
omeroy Davison, avid angler and hunts- 
— 

, Shamba is a native word for garden, Shamba 


“ephants are rogues which, splitting off from 
ue herd to roam alone, will not only trample 
sardens and farms but have been known to at- 
‘ck human beings without provocation. 








man, returned from an African shooting 
trip with tales that made the boy’s eyes 
pop. Some day, he vowed, he would go 
there too. The idea lay dormant but alive 
in his mind all the while he drove an 
ambulance in France in 1915, learned to 
fly, served as Lieutenant in U. S. N. Air 
Service, broke his back, made a plucky 
recovery, launched upon a career of public 
service aboard a $4,500,000 endowment 
from his father, became Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics under Presi- 
dent Hoover. When the Democratic land- 
slide carried him out of the sub-Cabinet 








Keystone 
THE FREDERICK TRUBEE DAVISONS 
“Got small bull elephant.” 


into the American Museum’s presidency, 
his old interest in Africa snapped awake. 
But first he got busy with his job at home. 
He got a $650,000 loan from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. for the planetarium 
which his predecessor, Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, had long planned. He got his able 
sub-cabinet publicity man, Hans Adamson, 
to be the museum’s publicity man. He 
devised a system of alternately closed 
halls which shook off an impending deficit 
(Trme, March 27). Now for another four 
months he will live his boyhood dream 
with gun, camera, airplane and railway 
put-put (see cut), popping when he feels 
like it at the sacred beast of the Republi- 
can Party. 
Pets or Prison 

Follicular mange is incurable in dogs, 
contagious to humans. When the New 
York S. P. C. A. heard that all 19 of Mrs. 
Evelyn Powelson’s Pekingese dogs had 
the disease, its agents called at her Bronx 
apartment, asked permission to destroy 
them. Mrs. Powelson, 50, refused. moved 
to a new address. Last week the S. P. C. 
A. ‘traced her there, haled her into court. 
A magistrate allowed her to choose be- 
tween death for the dogs and six months 
in jail for herself. She chose jail. After 
15 minutes in a cell she changed her mind, 
tearfully signed a death warrant for her 
Ig mangy pets. 





Dog Ring Etiquet 

In the U. S. are some 1,200 persons 
licensed by the American Kennel Club to 
judge at dog shows. Most of them are 
amateur dog-lovers who judge for fun and 
expenses; a few are rich enough to serve 
only for fun. About too make the work 
pay, though only 4o or so of these are 
all-breed experts who depend on judging 
for a substantial income. Even these must 
usually work part-time at something else, 
which may be anything except selling 
dogs, dog food or supplies. Fees range 
from $50 to $200 plus expenses, with the 
best judges making not much more than 
$2,500 a year. 

“The position of judge of dogs is one 
not to be entered upon lightly,” says the 
A. K. C. It publishes an imposing body 
of rules & regulations and a handbook on 
Pure-Bred Dogs which it expects judges 
to master. Last week in the August Amer- 
ican Kennel Gazette the Club added to 
these a “Code of Ethics” for judges. 

Put a show dog in the ring and he will 
pose like a bathing beauty. He is there 
to display himself and seems to know it. 
Spectators often wonder why some judges 
do as much posing as the dogs. The new 
code explains. 

The A. K. C. scorns the person who be- 
comes a judge simply to get in the lime- 
light. But once he gets in the limelight, 
counsels the code, let him make the most 
of it. Let him never forget that “the 
judge is essentially a showman.” The 
average dog show cannot carry on unless 
there is a paying gate. There will be no 
gate unless the customers get their 
money’s worth of entertainment. It is up 
to the judge to give it to them. 

As to his person, let him dress the part. 
He should not smoke while handling dogs. 
And let him never, never enter the ring 
while under the influence of liquor. 
“Whatever our views may be as to tem- 
perance, we believe it wiser for a judge 
to indulge in the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lant only after his work has been com- 
pleted.” 

As to showmanship, the judge should 
first let the dogs be paraded jauntily 
around the ring. Then he should have 
them spaced at even intervals, proceed to 
his examination. A good judge will prob- 
ably weed out hopeless specimens during 
the parade. But he should not forget that 
every exhibitor has paid an entry fee, 
thinks his dog has a chance to win. So let 
the judge at least pretend to give each dog 
a thorough examination. 

The new code might better have been 
labeled one of etiquet instead of ethics. 
One of its two genuinely ethical precepts 
is pointed, obvious. The A. K. C. recog- 
nizes that not all dog exhibitors are sports- 
men. Some are not above tampering with 
judges. If that is attempted the judge 
should report at once to the Club, which 
promises drastic punishment. 

The other ethical injunction may seem 
strained to laymen. After accepting an in- 
vitation to serve at a show the judge is 
advised to retire into semi-seclusion, as far 
as dog shows are concerned, until time to 
enter the ring. Reasons: 1) the indis- 
pensable paying spectators will not attend 
dog shows if they suspect trickery; 2) 
knavish exhibitors believe all other ex- 
hibitors equally bad-intentioned. 
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“I need meat—fresh, lean meat— 


and, as Dr. Laurenz Harris* has 
proved positively—the meat of the 


horse is best.”’ 

Chappel Bros. maintain the larg- 
est herd of healthy meat horses, in 
order to have a constant supply of 
the best meat for your dog. 


Beware of cheap, uninspected, 
chemically-treated or by-product 
upon genuine 
the dog food 


dog foods. Insist 
Ken-L-Ration, 


supreme. Quality made it famous. 


**In canine nutrition the meat of 
the horse has a higher nutritive 
(biological) value than the best 
quality meat commonly used.” 


Dr. Lauren= Harris, Chief of Staff, Mariner 
& Hoskins, Inc., Biologic Laboratories. 







Be sure to see the 
Chappel Exhibit in 
the Hall of Science 
at the Century of 
Progress Exposition 


a | 
c= 7 2€e FOR YOUR 





CANARY__ 


Bird-E-Ration, the only 
VACUUM PACKED Bird 


Seed Contains “‘Earlyne.”’ 







CHAPPEL BROS. Inc., 
94 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Tl. 


Please send Bird-E-Ration Sample to— 
Name 
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Claustrophobia 

To England’s Winston Green Gaol for 
14 days lately went one Thomas Parker, 
an unemployed ex-Guardsman. It was his 
first jail sentence, received for sleeping on 
the highway. On the second night of his 
imprisonment Parker began to shout that 
he must get out of jail, even if it meant 
getting into a coffin. Next morning at 
exercise he fell into a frenzy. Brought 
before the prison’s acting governor, he was 
sentenced to three days in solitary confine- 
ment. As two guards led him toward the 
silence cell, he struggled frantically, fell, 
injured himself. Fifteen minutes later he 
was dead. 

The prison physician affirmed that “the 
prisoner was a healthy man of average in- 
telligence and sound mind.” But Brigadier- 
General Edward Louis Spears, husband of 
U. S.-born Novelist Mary Borden, spoke 
the shocked opinion of many an English- 
man when he uprose in Parliament to 
berate the prison governor. General Spears 
declared that Thomas Parker had unques- 
tionably suffered from claustrophobia, the 
fear of confined places. 

Claustrophobia is a fact. Author James 
Branch Cabell says he cannot write unless 
he sits facing an open door. Many another 
person can testify that human beings do 
feel anything from a mild uneasiness to a 
frantic, sickening urge to escape when 
cooped up in a room, train, subway, eleva- 
tor, cave, tunnel. Stirred by the Parker 
case, Britishers testified in letters to the 
London Times. Wrote Editor F. P. Car- 
roll of The Hospital: “With a third-class 
purse, I have to travel first-class on the 
Southern Railway because otherwise I 
should be caught constantly in the middle 
of a closely-packed carriage. More than 
once, when travelling ‘third’ I have had to 
fight my way out, in a condition approach- 
ing frenzy. Ag 

When the student leaves the indubitable 
fact of claustrophobia’s existence and 
begins to look for cause & cure, he finds 
himself adrift in theory. In a letter to the 
Times, Dr. Harry Campbell, veteran Brit- 
ish neurologist, spoke for the older school 
when he declared that claustrophobia is 
simply the morbid expression of a uni- 
versal animal instinct to avoid capture. 
Dr. W. Stephenson, University of London 
psychologist, tartly retorted through the 
Times that Dr. Campbell’s theory was 
“very inadequate. Much more satis- 
factory is . the current psycho-analyt- 
ical theory.” 

Psycho-analysis holds, roughly, that 
morbid fear is the result of a distressing 
experience in early life, later repressed 
into the Unconscious (i. e. forgotten). Re- 
lief is obtained when the sufferer, by re- 
calling that experience, brings his ailment 
out of the shadows into the light of con- 
sciousness. A classic case is that described 
by the late Dr. W. H. H. Rivers, who 
succeeded in curing a young man stricken 
with claustrophobia in World War trenches 
by getting him to recall a childhood terror 
connected with a long passageway and a 
dog. Psychiatrists (including psycho-ana- 
lysts) commonly supplement recall with 
their science’s standard instruments: sug- 





gestion, persuasion, analysis, rationaliz. 
tion. 

Claustrophobes who have tried to reason 
with their unreasoning fears, will appr. 
ciate the Times letter of one V. G. T 
“May I take this opportunity of saying 
something that I think may help other 
sufferers? I have suffered from claustr. 
phobia for 28 years; that is about as far 
back as I can remember. As a child 
school, before it had any name for me 
but was just something dreadful belonging 
to me, I used to fix my attention on some 
chink in the window with a concentration 
that would have surprised my teachers 
who found it so lacking in all my studies 
I have had the frenzy that Mr. F. P 


Carroll speaks of in every imaginabl 
place, from a hotel bathroom to S$ 


Peter’s in Rome. It has spoilt, or lost to 
me for good, most of the things in lif 
I have wanted. I have tried various cures 
psychological and otherwise, which hav 
cost a great deal and done me no good. But 
latterly I have found something that does 
help, and that is just talking about it. 

“This is not so easy as it sounds. For 
one thing, part of the complex is that one 
finds it almost impossible to talk about it 
and this is encouraged by doctors and 
other advisers, who say ‘banish it from 
your mind,’ ‘forget it,’ and all that non- 
sense. One can banish everything els 
from one’s mind, including the doctors an 
advisers, but not that. But I have found 
that to talk about it when it comes on is 
a help; instead of instinctively bottling it 
up, to let it go on whoever happens to be 
nearest who will listen. It may be boring 
for them, but it is not more so than nin 
out of ten of the things that people talk 
about. ig 





Flu Serum 

Two cures of sickness no more signify 
an infallible remedy than do two swallows 
make a summer. Nevertheless physicians 
were interested last week when Dr. Ronal 
Hare of London reported in the Lance! 
two cures of influenza pneumonia wil 
serum prepared from human beings con- 
valescing from influenza. 

“Both cases,” wrote Dr. Hare, “reacte 
in a very dramatic fashion.” The first pi 
tient, a woman of 27, began to improv 
after two injections four hours apart. SI 
slept well that night, received a third in- 
jection next day. Despite a tendency 
run temperatures of 1oo°, she continu 
to improve steadily. The second patients 
progress was uninterrupted. Chest pi! 
and difficulty in breathing disappear 
within four hours after an injection. 

Researchers learned to make the Mt 
serum by experimenting on ferrets. 


> 
Babies’ Health ' 
A U. S. infant mortality rate half ! 
of 20 years ago was the subject of a pro 
announcement by the American ©" 
Health Association last week. Lowest ° 
record, the death rate in 1932 was 9” 
per 1,000 babies under one year old. | 
the ten healthiest states, all Wester “ 
cept Connecticut, Oregon was first W" 
41.5. Chicago topped the large-city hon 
list with only 49 dead babies per 1,00 
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Settlement Worker 

Heat blanketed Henry Street in Man- 
hattan’s teeming lower East Side one day 
last. week. Grubby babes clung to their 
moist mothers, sitting on the front stoops 
of dingy tenements. Urchins played in the 
street, shouting, sucking at violently col- 
ored and flavored sticks of ice from the 
pushcarts. All at once they perceived a 
handsome, golden-haired woman alighting 
at a red-brick house, No. 265. Some of the 
moppets ran up to help with her luggage. 
They had heard that she was coming, knew 
that she was Miss Hall—Miss Helen Hall 
—the new Head Worker. She had come up 
from Philadelphia to run the Henry Street 
Settlement as successor to Lillian Wald 
who founded it 40 years ago. 

When Lillian Wald, a well-born Jewess 











HELEN HA. 
“I go at it with great interest. 


who had been studying nursing and medi- 
cine, first visited the squalid East Side and 
saw a sick woman lying neglected in a 
sinkhole, she resolved to do something 
about it. With a friend she moved into 
the slums, Two years later, in 1895, the 
late Jacob Schiff was so impressed with 
Miss Wald’s work that he bought her No. 
205, a fine house built in the days when 
Henry Street was fashionable. Miss Wald 
lounded clubs, classes in arts & crafts, 
English, citizenship. Long before “recrea- 
tion centres” were known she put swings 
m the back yard and invited the street 
children in. When nursing of the poor was 
‘onfined to sloppy free dispensaries and 
‘eclarlan organizations, she founded a 
“siting Nurse service, encouraging self- 
respecting people to pay for it when they 
could, : ‘ 
Today Henry Street has a staff of 27 
= ao a theatre, play school, 
: nao ool, summer camps. Miss Wald 
has raised some $500,000 a year for the 
ib adhe is SO persuasive in ex- 
ty enry Street, people say that it 
~~ $1,000 to sit next her at a dinner 
patty. She has been persuasive with 
eeislators, helping put through nearly all 
New York’s social reforms of the past 30 














Is He Foolish 





Spends hours on his Backhand.. 
Ignores dingy TEETH, soft GUMS 


- os 


Here’s a fellow who will spend a 
whole morning trying to perfect his 
backhand. But he won’t take two 
minutes a day to keep his teeth bright 
and his gums firm. 

His teeth are dingy and gray. His 
gums are so tender that they bleed 
readily. 

Yet he could have hard gums and 
good-looking teeth if he would clean 
his teeth with Ipana and each time, 
massage a little more Ipana into his 
tender gums. 

Today's foods are soft, and give 
too little exercise to your gums, which 
become flabby, tend to bleed. 

“Pink tooth brush’ should be cor- 
rected at once. It may dull the teeth. 
It may endanger your teeth. And it may 
open the way for gingivitis, for Vin- 
cent’s disease—even for pyorrhea. 





Start today with Ipana and gum mas- 
sage, and within 30 days you'll have 
brighter teeth and harder, healthier 
gums. And no further worries about 
“pink tooth brush.” 


Avoid “Pink Tooth Brush” with 


IPANA 


and Massage 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-83 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of PANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing 


Name 
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years. Miss Wald, a pacifist, has been 
black-listed by the D. A. R. but she counts 
among her friends, and the friends of 
Henry Street, Governor Herbert Henry 
Lehman (who once worked in the Settle- 
ment), Alfred Emanuel Smith (whose na- 
tive Oliver Street is hard by), the late 
Theodore Roosevelt and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

Last spring, ailing at 66, Miss Wald 
gave up her post as Head Worker, suc- 
ceeded Banker Felix Moritz Warburg as 
president. In announcing that Helen Hall 
would become Head Worker, Banker War- 
burg said: “New York is to be congratu- 
lated.” Born some 35 years ago in Bos- 
ton, Helen Hall is as professional in 
manner as most social workers, but more 
comely. During the War she did Red Cross 
work, established “hostess houses” in 
France, clubs for working girls in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Later she did much the same in 
the Philippines and China. For the past 
eleven years she has headed Philadelphia’s 
University House, a settlement resembling 
Henry Street. She is the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements’ unemployment chair- 
man. She has studied unemployment in- 
surance (the Dole) in England and found 
it good. She would institute cash relief in 
place of U. S. charity commissaries. She 
has presented such views before Congres- 
sional committees. 

Henry Street folk were agog last week 
to behold the objets d’art which Miss Hall 
brought with her, from China, Mexico and 
elsewhere, as well as sculptures and wood- 
carvings of her own. Newshawks came in. 
To one foolish question—did she do her 
work with fervor or detachment? she re- 
plied: “I’m sure I don’t know. I go at it 
with great interest, I know that. I don’t 
think you can feel any detachment from 
your neighbors’ problems. After years of 
residence in a settlement your neighbors’ 
problems become your problems. You do 
your best to speak for people who aren’t 
always able to speak for themselves.” 


TEST No5S9 
PROVING THAT 


FLIT 


KILLS INSECTS AS EASY AS 


ROLLING OFF 


Dr. Seuss 
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No Slice for Teachers 


When pedagogs from all over the land 
gathered last week at Columbia Univer- 
sity for a conference such as Teachers 
College is forever holding, they were 
nearly unanimous about one thing. On 
the U. S. platter are three billions for 











International 

CoMMISSIONER ZOOK 
He believes he 
How 


compares favorably. 


public works. about a slice for 
Education? 

Dean William Fletcher Russell asked 
for ‘a fair share,” at once, in any form. 
Professor George Drayton Strayer asked 
for a billion. Six State Commissioners of 
Education gloomily chorused about re- 


trenchments, pay cuts and_ shut-down 
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schools in Alabama, Missouri, Tennessee. 
Washington, Massachusetts and Maine 
Two of them pleaded piteously for Feder! 
aid. 

But the Columbia conferees were gently 
discouraged by one man who could do s» 
with authority. He was Dr. George Fred- 
erick Zook, the amiable, poker-faced ney 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. There 
is, said he in effect, nothing on the platter 
for pedagogy. Perhaps some money for 
new school buildings. But nothing in the 
way of grants for what teachers need 
most: salaries. Dr. Zook went on to 
soothe the pedagogs, counsel them thus 

“People look at a report of the spending 
on education and say, ‘Here, cut it down, 
It is up to us to show them that the money 
has been spent economically. We mus 
have education get the approval it has had 
all these long years, and carry the burden 
ourselves rather than criticize those who 
oppose the spending. 

“In regard to our actions, I believe per- 
sonally that we compare favorably with 
the ordinary public officer. I very much 
doubt whether any public official can show 
where he has spent money to better ad- 
vantage. 

“What we must now do is to get some- 
thing sufficiently constructive to sell edu- 
cation to the American public and help the 
citizens under the new economic cond- 
tions.” 





6 
No Snuff for Bryan 

William Jennings Bryan University has 
made no nation-wide news since it was 
chartered three years ago to operate in 
Dayton, Tenn., scene of the Great Com- 
moner’s last battle and death. Then, with 
$1,000,000 in donations and hopes of a1 
eventual $5,000,000 endowment, the Uni- 
versity started out in the sombre brick 
high school building in which John 
Thomas Scopes once taught Evolution. I! 
has since built dormitories and an ad- 
ministration hall. Bryan admitted stu- 
dents of any religion or sect but its 
faculty and officers were 





caused to sigi 
an eight-point credo of such stout Funda- 
mentalism as to make even the Apostles 
Creed seem liberal. Bryan put on its 
letterhead: “An Institution which Recos- 
nizes Revelation and Accepts the Super- 
natural.” Last week Bryan demonstrate 
it would not falter. Henceforth matricu- 
lants will be obliged to pledge themselves 
as follows: 

“In applying for admission to William 
Jennings Bryan University, I am tu 
aware that the drinking of liquor of an} 
alcoholic content whatsoever is not toler- 
ated by the Institution. I hereby pleds 
myself to abstain totally from such it- 


dulgence in any degree, while a student 
in the University. 





I further pledg 
myself neither to smoke nor use tobaci 
or snuff in [the buildings] of the Univer 

sity; and should I indulge in the use 0! 
tobacco at all, I agree to confine myst! 
to its use at the times and in the places 
designated. . If a young woman, * 
pledge my self not to use tobacco in al 
form, while a student. . . . I understat 
that disregard of this will carry th 
penalty of dismissal from the University 


— 
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Pitchers of the Year 

A month ago Pitcher Carl Hubbell, lean 
left-hander of the New York Giants, 
pitched an 18-inning game against the 
St. Louis Cardinals which the Giants won, 
1 too. That was enough to make 1933 a 








memorable season for Pitcher Hubbell but 





| 
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International 
CarL HuBBELL 
. . . 46 scoreless innings. 


he was not satisfied. Last week, in the 
fourth inning of a game between Boston 
and the Giants, he had_a chance to break 
the National League record of 44 consecu- 
tive scoreless innings, made by Pitcher Ed 
Reulbach of the Chicago Cubs in 1908. 
The first batter hit a fly. Next man up 
was Wally Berger, one of the National 
League’s two leading homerun hitters. 
Hubbell struck him out. Randy Moore, 
the next batter, singled, but when the 
Giants’ Shortstop Ryan caught a line drive 
from the next batter Hubbell’s record was 
safe. To make it safer, he pitched 13 
more scoreless innings and the crowd had 
begun to think seriously about Walter 
Johnson’s world record of 56 scoreless 
innings in a row, when, with two out in 
the sixth, Boston’s Rightfielder Moore 
on his third strike hit a single that brought 
in two runs, helped the Braves win, 3 to I. 
Pitcher Hubbell’s 18-inning shut-out 
against the Cardinals was not included in 
his record of 46. It began two weeks 
later in St. Louis when he pitched the last 
three innings of a game that caused 
St. Louis’ famed Third Baseman Pepper 
Martin to remark: “They shouldn’t bother 
to put the home plate down when that guy 
is working.” Stringy, taciturn, a contra- 
diction of the baseball superstition that 
left-handed pitchers are mentally erratic, 
it took Pitcher Hubbell a long time to 
start working at all. Detroit scouts dis- 
covered him pitching for a minor league 
team in Oklahoma in 1924. By 1927 he 
had advanced so little that Detroit farmed 
him out with five minor league teams be- 
lore they decided that he was not worth 
keeping. Two years later, a Giant scout saw 
him pitching in Beaumont, Tex. and per- 
‘uaded Manager John McGraw to hire 
tm. In May 1929, in his ninth complete 
major league game, Carl Hubbell pitched 
‘no-hit game against Pittsburgh. Lazy 
and solemn in action, particularly fond of 
4 screw-ball” which breaks sharply down 
and away from batters, Pitcher Hubbell 








C64 “ F's 


Believe it or 
not, youve got 
waterproof 
whiskers, too. 





Colgate t1 made fee 


WATERPROOF whiskers 


NOTHING softens whiskers like com- 
mon, ordinary water. But you could douse 
your face in a tub of water... and sti// have 
dry, tough whiskers. Here’s why... 


Every whisker you own is surrounded 
by an oily, waterproof coating. Many shav- 
ing creams fail to completely temove this 
coating, leaving your whiskers dry, tough. 

Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is made 
to completely de-waterproof whiskers! Its 
rich, concentrated lather swarms around 
every hair. Emulsifies the oily, water-re- 
sisting coating ... floats it away. 





Then, tiny water-laden bubbles drench 
each whisker... soften it...make it a 
cinch for your razor. Try it yourself. 

De-waterproof your whiskers with 
Colgate’s . . . and get a slicker shave! 

A boon to your skin! 
Colgate’s cool, creamy lather is like a 
balm to touchy skins! 

Start your first Colgate shave tomorrow 
morning. Follow that shave with Colgate’s 
After-Shaving Lotion. Then a pat of 
Colgate’s Talc for men...and you’ve 
got a face that feels like smiling! 


COLGATPE’S, Dept. 324, P. O. Box 81 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York City. 

Rush me that trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. I am enclosing 4c to cover 
mailing costs. 


Name 
Street 
City 
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thinks he has improved since then. Says 
he: “I have learned a lot . and I feel 
stronger. It takes quite a while to learn 
how to pitch big-league baseball.” 

Whether or not, as experts suspect, the 
National League official ball was secretly 
made slower this year, the season of 1933 
has so far been a pitcher’s year. Last fort- 
night Pitcher Jerome Herman Dean of 
the St. Louis Cardinals, who insists on 
being called by his nickname “Dizzy,” 
broke a 25-year-old record by striking out 
17 batters in one game. The Giants under 
Manager Bill Terry, who has organized the 
best pitching staff in the league, have un- 
expectedly stayed in first place against 
harder-hitting teams like Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Chicago. Last week the Giants 
made it clear that they do not depend en- 
tirely on defensive skill by thrashing 
Philadelphia 18 to 1 twice in a row. 

No one has suggested that the American 
League ball has been changed this year; 


there have been only 36 shut-out games to 
72 in the National League. Nonetheless, 
pitching has become more important than 
it used to be. The hard-hitting Yankees, 
unanimously picked by experts to win 
another pennant, were last week in second 
place, behind the Washington Senators. 
After scoring at least one run in each of 
308 consecutive games—exactly two full 
seasons and a record never before ap- 
proached in organized baseball—the Yan- 
kees were shut out by Pitcher Robert 
Moses (“Lefty”) Grove of the Philadel- 
phia Athletics, 7 to 0. To do it he had to 
strike out Babe Ruth with the bases full 
in the eighth inning. 

“General” Alvin Crowder who up to 
last week had won 16 and lost seven games 
for the Washington Senators, learned to 
play ball when he was a buck private in 
the Army. He had been shipped from Si- 
beria to the Philippines and back again 
before a Pacific Coast League scout of- 


CAN YOUR ENTIRE OUTPUT 
LOOK YOUR TRADE MARK IN THE FACE? 


Many plants have “Off 
Days” when rejects pile up— 
and some slip through to 
jeopardize future sales. 

When this happens con- 
sider what Parks Certified 
Climate has done to correct 
these production troubles for 
other manufacturers. 

Certified Climate makes it 


ARKS 


possible for plants to obtain 
the uniform quality produc- 
tion that builds sales and 
holds customers’ good will. 
Indeed, it has helped many 
concerns to establish better 
acceptance for their products 
and increase sales and profits. 

If weather affects your 
product, Parks engineers can 


help you to maintain quality 
up to the standard of your 
trademark. Send today for a 
portfolio telling what we have 
done for other manufacturers 
—and a bulletin containing 
specially prepared tables of 
the best atmospheric con- 
ditions for manufacturing and 
storing different products. 


30 years of air conditioning experience is at 
the disposal of engineers, architects, building 
or home owners. Parks engineers are ready 
to work with you to provide the best climate 
suited for your business or your comfort. 


CLIMATE 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. 


ST. FITCHBURG, MASS. 


fered him a job. Cool, deliberate, with 
manner of being deeply bored by all base- 
ball, Pitcher Crowder chuckles sadly when 
he has successfully employed his favorite 
ruse—a slow ball, when batters normally 
expect a fast ball or a curve—for a par. 
ticularly humiliating third strike. 

Oral Hildebrand, lanky right-handed No 
1 member of the Cleveland Indians’ staff. 
last week lived up to his first name too 
well. He was fined $100 by Manager Wal. 
ter Johnson for insubordination. When 
General Manager Billy Evans refused to 
rescind the fine, temperamental Pitcher 
Hildebrand apologized to Manager John- 
son, pitched six innings of a losing game 
against Detroit. His record for the sea- 
son: won 12, lost 7. 

Twenty-four-year-old Lon Warneke of 
the Chicago Cubs won 22 games last sea- 
son, his first as a starting pitcher with a 
major league team. His most noticeable 
asset is that indefatigability which, jn 
pitchers, is called a “rubber arm.” Base- 
ball experts—who consider the screw-ball 
baseball’s most taxing delivery—expect 
his proficiency to last longer than Pitcher 
Hubbell’s. Lon Warneke’s description of 
effective pitching: “Sixty per cent luck 
... 30% control . . . 10% a low curve 
es es 


o- = 


Wightman Cup 


When Mrs. Helen Wills Moody fell ill 
last week of what her doctors called “sub- 
acute unstable fifth lumbar vertebrae 
symptoms” and what Sports Colyumist 
Westbrook Pegler called “a crick in her 
back,” it looked alarming for the U. S. 
Wightman Cup team. The ablest sub- 
stitute in sight was slim, brown Sarah 
Palfrey, a girl who has played the most 
graceful tennis in the U. S. for the last 
four years but who has always, out of 
some childish nervousness, failed to do 
her best in important matches. Last 
fortnight Sarah Palfrey beat U. S. Cham- 
pion Helen Jacobs in the final of a tourna- 
ment at Seabright, N. J. This made it 
look as though her game had finally grown 
up. Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman, 
who put up the trophy for a series between 
U. S. and British teams because she felt 
that women’s tennis needed something to 
correspond with the Davis Cup and who 
has ably coached Sarah Palfrey and her 
tennis playing sisters at Longwood, Mass, 
told her before the matches started that 
she would probably have to play. In- 
credulous, Sarah Palfrey said, “That's 
fine.” Before she had time to grow 
really alarmed about her responsibilities, 
she found herself on the stadium court 
at Forest Hills, serving against saucy, 
snub-nosed, left-handed Peggy Scriven. 

After the match was over, 6-3, 6-1 fot 
Sarah Palfrey, she explained how she had 
done it. “I stopped thinking about how 
I was going to hit the ball and thouga! 
about where I was going to hit it.” Be 
cause Alice Marble, a muscular California 
girl who had tired herself out with a 10% 
game match a few days _ before, also 
dropped off the U. S. team, Miss Palfrey 
had another match on her hands an hour 
later. She and Helen Jacobs beat Dorothy 
Round and Mary Heeley, who was wear 
ing a glove on her racket hand, 6-4, 0-2 
With husky Helen Jacobs’ 6-4, 6-2 singles 
victory over demure Miss Round—whose 
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tennis manners suggest where she learned 
the game, on the lawn of her father’s 
vicarage at Dudley, England—it gave the 
U. S.a lead of 3 matches to o, with four 
to play. : , 

Needing one more match, it looked the 
next day as though the U. S. team could 
not fail to win—until Miss Round, who 
took a set from Mrs. Moody at Wimble- 
don, had taken a brilliant match from 
Sarah Palfrey 6-4, 10-8, and Betty Nuthall 
had beaten Miss Marble’s single’s substi- 
tute, Carolin Babcock, 1-6, 6-1, 6-3. 

U. S. women’s doubles teams seldom 
live up to their potentialities and there 

















International 
Jacoss & Patrrey 
The champion was not missed. 


was small chance of a U. S. pair beating 
Betty Nuthall and Freda James, even 
though Mrs. Moody felt sufficiently re- 
covered from her crick to put on her 
tennis skirt intending to play in case the 
doubles turned out to be the deciding 
match. It turned out not to be. With 
the score 5-7. 6-2, 3-5 against her in her 
match with Peggy Scriven, Helen Jacobs 
let the English girl get as far as 3o-all. 
Then, playing pat-ball tennis to match 
her opponent’s, she won four games in a 
row for set, match and series—4 matches 
to 3 after Alice Marble and Marjorie 
Gladman Van Ryn lost the doubles, 5-7, 
2-6, 


Who Won 


€ Walter Hagen, touring Scotland with 
young Densmore Shute, new British Open 
wolf champion: three course records in 
three days; at Kingussie (64), Pitpochry 
(65), Inverness (64). 

€ Mrs. Dodge Sloane’s Caesar’s Ghost, 
shrewdly ridden by Jockey Dominick 
Bellizzi: the Saratoga Handicap in which 
Equipoise, favorite despite being assigned 
‘weight impost of 142 lb., was scratched. 
€ William Miller, famed sculler of the 
rennsylvania Athletic Club: his fourth 
‘. 8. singles championship in a row (a 
record) ; by one length over his clubmate, 
Al Vogt, in the challenge round of the 
National Association of Oarsmen’s re- 
sitta; at Chicago. 

€ Beatrice Gottlieb, 1-handicap golfer of 
luckahoe, N. Y.: an 18-hole match 
iainst the Prince of Wales; 5 & 4; at 
‘oombe Hill, England. Vastly pleased and 
erturbed at being the first woman golfer 
obeat the Prince, Miss Gottlieb gave him 
ie of her iron clubs which he fancied, 
“ta box of balls and an autographed 
“orecard in return. 
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Only 


ONE VOTE 
IN 10,000 


was cast against 
this soup ! 


E went to the people with this platform: 
“Your money back DOUBLED, if Hormel 
Vegetable Soup is not the best you ever bought!” 
3,000,000 voted! ...And only one in 10,000 
voted “NO!’”... An amazing preference! Because 
we follow home methods in making Hormel 
Vegetable Soup. 

We start with juicy beef, simmered slowly 
to make rich beef soup, stock. Pour almost a 
pint of this rich stock into the Hormel soup can. 
Drop in 15 kinds of bright, crisp vegetables. 
SEAL the lid on, so no flavor can escape, and 
then cook the soup. Actually, every can is its 
own soup kettle, and you open the kettle the 
soup was cooked in. 

You may be skeptical. Many women are— 
about foods called homelike. But when only 
one woman in 10,000 will admit she has ever 
bought better vegetable soup, wouldn’t you like 
at least to taste that soup? Your grocer has it. 
Just say “Hormel Vegetable Soup!” 


For the first time..a real French Style 
ONION SOUP..by HORMEL 
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|| them to all Iowa. 


| (yes, we still have potted palms in 


| being boomed for governor. (It would 
|| be a pity to waste a good cameraman 








TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 
vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


SNAPSHOTS 


Beau Brummel and Camera 


Ace. Who is New York’s most 
famed news photographer? Probably 
not a hundred New Yorkers outside 
the newspaper offices can name him. 
A million Iowans know the name of 
George Yates, The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune’s British-born, im- 
maculately groomed, thoroughly 
Americanized ace photographer, dean 
of a staff of eight photographers 
which keeps the newspaper filled with 
pictures. 

Public functions stop when Cam- 
eraman Yates levels his black box at 
the dignitaries of the day. Dignitaries 
come and go; Cameraman Yates re- 
mains a permanent fixture in Iowa 
life—like The Register and Tribune. He 
cannot cross a street in any of a thou- 
sand Iowa towns and villages without 
being hailed: “Hello, Yates! Whose 
picture are you after?” 











GEORGE YATES 
... hid in potted palm 


Once he hid in a huge potted palm 


Iowa) to snap a closeup of a society 
wedding. His candid camera has 
caught many an Important Personage 
with his mouth wide open. He has 
photographed every Iowa town from 
the air. These aerial photographs 
would make a map of Iowa any army 
observation squadron would admire. 

Iowa’s famed flying photographer is 


in the great gamble of politics.) Few 
national celebrities have escaped his 
lens; for sooner or later all celebrities 
come to Iowa; and when they come 
Yates photographs them and The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune presents 


May we insinuate that the adjacent 
| space in The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune is scrutinized as eagerly as 
Cameraman Yates’ pictures by thou- 
sands of Iowans, for whom this news- 
paper is the daily snapshot of necessi- 
ties and luxuries to buy with their 








ample incomes? 
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Publishers’ Code 

“The President may suspend or revoke 
any such license . . . for violations of the 
terms or conditions thereof .. .”—ex- 
cerpt from the licensing clause of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
Press . . .”—1st Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution. 

A newspaper publishers’ committee 
marched to Washington last week to 
thresh out with Recovery Administrator 
Johnson the contradiction which, they in- 
sisted, lay between the foregoing clauses 
and stood in the way of adoption of a code 
by newspapers. The committeemen, repre- 
senting the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, were Howard Davis, 
plump manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Amon Giles Carter, potent Texas 
Democrat and publisher of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, John _ Stewart 
Bryan, publisher of the Richmond News- 
Leader, Charles R. Butler, president of 
the Inland Daily Press Association. 

Newshawks who tried to learn what 
went on in the meeting about their own 
industry were firmly rebuffed by both 
sides. But word got about that General 
Johnson had capitulated on the licensing 
clause and, moreover, that the publishers 
had won the right to continue using child 


| labor (newsboys under 16). 


Meanwhile the A. N. P. A. had incurred 
the wrath of various publishers by its ad- 
vice to them fortnight ago to refrain from 
adopting the President’s blanket code. 
The A. N. P. A.’s reason: newspaper pub- 
lishing “is not an industry but an enter- 
prise of such peculiar importance as to be 
especially provided for in the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. ... whose independ- 
ence must be jealously guarded from any 
interference which can lead to or approxi- 
mate censorship.” 

Most important newspapers abided by 
the A. N. P. A.’s advice, but not all. The 
virile Philadelphia Record promptly 
signed, slapped a large NRA eagle on its 
front page. The lusty Manhattan tabloid 
Daily News, which had been on a five-day 
week for nearly a year, also signed (but 
not its big brother Chicago Tribune). 
Said the News in an editorial: “We do 
not think that the free press argument is 
a very noble excuse for paying your office 
boys $13.50 a week instead of the blanket 
code’s $15.” Likewise the Milwaukee 
Journal signed, hired 57 additional em- 
ployes, increased its yearly payroll by 
$100,000, roundly flayed the A. N. P. A. 
for its “plea for special privilege.” A 
cursory survey by Editor & Publisher 
tradepaper found about 50 signers, esti- 
mated hundreds more. 

The status of newshawks, rewritemen, 
photographers e¢ al. in relation to the 40- 
hr. maximum work week remained obscure 
last week. An assistant in NRA opined 
they were “professional” men, therefore 
exempt. Next day General Johnson called 
that a “slip.” 


NRA last week gave preliminary ap- 
proval to a code adopted by magazine & 
| periodical publishers. The code was drafted 


by a Periodical Publishers Institute 
formed in Manhattan to represent 6,800 
publications of assorted sizes and hues— 
most of which are losing money. Prime 
problem: to gear a standard procedure to 
all publications, from the Satevepost to 
the Little Flower Monastery Messenger, 
Prime provisions (subject to amendment 
by NRA): 1) The Institute, headed by 
Stanley R. Latshaw of Butterick Co. 
“shall establish definite regulations . . 
to prevent publication of misleading and/ 
or untruthful advertising.” 2) “Circula- 
tion records . Shall be open for inspec. 
tion by advertisers . . . and all reason- 
able auditable information which they re- 
quest shall be furnished.” 3) “Publishers 
shall make no deviation from their pub- 
lished rate schedules . . . in the form of 
money or otherwise, or secretly extend to 
certain advertisers special privileges not 
extended to all.” 
Gangsters’ Pressagents 

In Chicago last week a convention of 
police chiefs heard an editor tell them 
what they love to hear: that the yellow 
press is at the root of all their troubles. 

The editor was Malcolm Wallace 


Wide World 
BINGAY OF THE Free Press 
“Hit him in the pocketbook!” 


(“Bing”) Bingay, editorial director of the 
Detroit Free Press. Editor Bingay, bald 
and fat, carefully segregated the majority 
of U. S. newspapers as law-abiding insti 
tutions. But the yellows and the “equally 
sinister group that is in the twilight zone 
the near yellows, which parade under 4 
cloak of respectability,” said he, “create? 
the fiction of the gangster and then 
through that fiction made him into 4 
reality.” Excerpts from his speech: | 
“. . [Yellow] newspapers create 10! 
headline purposes catchy, attention-arrest- 
ing names for the bands of marauders. In 
my home city . it is the ‘Purple Gang 
. Most of you police officers—and even 
the criminals themselves—do not know the 
gang names until they are hammered into 
your brain day after day by the headlines 
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of the ‘penny dreadfuls.’ . . . A bunch of 
sneak thieves and neighborhood bums are 
ygllvyhooed into a ferocious gang... . 
The reporters and editors of the yellow 
apers act as pressagents for these crimi- 
nis... The people, having been ter- 
rorized by the pressagents, are easier prey 
jor them. [Moreover] every police chief 
knows that a hunted criminal watches the 
national newspapers to keep him posted 
on the developments of the search for 
him...” 

Why should yellow newspapers be able 
toget and print such news? Editor Bingay 
was sympathetic. “A courageous police 
hief, a fearless prosecutor, or a high- 
ninded judge who . . . fights against such 
witrageous newspaper conduct finds him- 
wf the storm centre of a lot of trumped- 
w charges. ‘Oh,’ says the yellow editor, 
you won't give us a break, hey? All right, 
yell get you and get you good!’ .. .” 
How put a stop to gangster press- 
yentry? Editor Bingay proposed an am- 
iitious scheme: “The only way to get at 
ihe publisher of a yellow newspaper is to 
tithim in the pocketbook.” Let the police 
hiefs appoint a committee to meet with 
ther committees of editors, publishers, 
dvertisers, and—to make sure of their 
sround—a committee of the American Bar 
\sociation. Let them draft a code of 
ewspaper conduct in dealing with crime. 
Then “the yellow press . will be re- 
ealed for what it is, just as the American 
Medical Association exposes a quack 
loctor and the American Bar Association 
reveals the shyster.” 


“Bing” Bingay, probably the best known 
wewsman in Detroit, knows intimately the 
ays of the police and of the sensational 
mess. He grew up with many a bluecoat 
1 Corktown, Detroit’s Irish settlement, 
here he was raised (although he is 
aadian-born, of Scotch descent). He 
‘OWS sensational newspapers because for 
0 years they have been his opposition 
nthe form of Hearst's Times, Mac- 
idden’s defunct Daily). At 17 “Bing” 
Singay started as an office boy on the 
‘tipps-founded Detroit News. He left 
‘managing editor four years ago, held a 
‘j000-a-year advertising job for a year, 
«joined the old, respected Free Press 
whose first editorial campaign in 1831 
s for Michigan’s admittance to the 
tion). His first assignment was to com- 
¢ and edit its voluminous Centenary 
ition in 1931. Also he writes a daily 
‘yum on the editorial page, called “Good 
ming,” which does not do justice to his 
ity as a newsman. (Example from a 
yum last week: “A feller out in Okla- 
4 set a new world’s record the other 
‘tor beating a snare drum for six and 
alf hours. That is to say he beat the 
t.”) He has a prodigious memory, 
tis year won honorable mention from 
Pulitzer Prize committee for an obitu- 
o Sir Ronald Ross, written chiefly 
memory. He reads voraciously, likes 
uote Emerson, says he thinks Elbert 
‘udbard was the best rewrite man of his 


N occasion Editor Bingay can be ex- 
‘ingly sharp-tongued. Reporters under 
\estity that “he can take the hide off 
Yoke in about seven sentences.’ When 
ited he used to spit on the floor but has 
‘t himself of the habit. 
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Again—Leading Air Lines 
Demand Economy and Safety of 
This cxegh-Filse Oil 


Cut Operating Costs on Your Car—Save Up to 
12% on Gas— With the Same Oil the Country's Greatest Engine 


Experts Choose. SOLD UNDER BOND EVERYWHERE 


FREE! A large copy of this 
picture in color! Send name 
and address to Pennzoil Co., 
Dept. T, Oil City, Pa. 

One of fastest multi- motored 
transport planes. Carries 10 
passengers and crew of 3 at 3 
miles a minute. Operated by 
United Air Lines on 434 -hour 
schedule belween Chicago and 
New York, and 20 hours 
coast lo coast. 


IRST CHOICE AGAIN! Chosen above 
all other oils by the country’s greatest 
engine experts! Once more this Tough Filo 
Pennzoil —the same oil that cuts operating 
costs on 


your car has been specified by 


America’s leading air lines—including United 
Air Lines, which flies more miles daily than 
any other air transport system in the world, 
Eastern Air Transport, the popular line 
between New York City and Miami, Fla., 
and many others! 


Today approximately half of all the sched- 
uled transport flying in the country is done in 
Pennzoil-lubricated planes. As mu h as with 
all other brands of oil together! With aec- 
curate cost records of millions of miles of 
flying to guide them, these great engine 
experts specify Pennzoil for greatest econ- 
omy, perfect motor protection, and longest 
motor life! 


Think what that means to you, Mr. 
Motorist! Here are men who know oil—who 
know motors—men who have watched oil 
costs and performance for millions of miles. 
And they specify that nothing but Pennzoil 
shall be used in the engines of their planes! 
It’s exactly the same regular, everyday 
Pennzoil your Bonded Pennzoil Dealer sells 
you for your car. It cuts operating costs 
for them—it will cut them just as surely 


for you. 


The actual experience of motorists every- 
where proves that you, too, will save money 
three ways with Jough-File Pennzoil. Be- 
cause it ends the wasteful “drag” of sluggish 
oil, it saves up to 12% on gasoline. Its extra 
toughness and strength cut repair bills. And it 


Saves on oil because every filling lasts longer. 


Famous Air Lines 
Use Pennzoil Exclusively 


UNITED AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR TRANSPORT 
RAPID AIR TRANSPORT 
WESTERN AIR EXPRESS 
NATIONAL PARKS AIRWAYS 
NORTHWEST AIRWAYS, INC, 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


REFINERY-SEALED Cans now available in 
many territories. Both cans and bulk Pennzoil 
are SOLD UNDER BOND to guard you from sub- 


stitutes. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 

Oil City, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ltd. 

Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canada 


British-American Oil Co., 





S You's re Makin g 
’ Good-for them 


j 
It’s a big job — 
providing for your fami- 
ly’s present happiness 
and well being. So 
much bigger is the job 
of providing for their 
future that wise men 
call on Life Insurance 

to help. 


Is your family fully 
protected? 


-» 


ew! 


Capa I 
LIFE INSURANCE GemPany 


oF s Sos 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send your booklet on life insurance 
for family protection. 


Name 
Address 
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CONSERVATORY 


Dtrector Generel Manager 
water, h F MUSI Ralph L. Flanders 


MUSICAL education prepares one for an 
i interesting career. Graduates of this 
Conservatory are employed as teachers of 
music in schools, in church work, in famous 
orchestras, in radio broadcasting studios, and 
on the stage. Full courses for Bachelor and 
Master of Music degrees. Special courses in 
any branch of music. Fall semester, Septem- 
ber 21. Catalog on request. (Dept TA1.) 
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MiGESTONES 





Married. Marmaduke Furness, 1st Vis- 


| count Furness, 49, British shipbuilding ty- 
| coon; 


and Enid Lindeman Cameron Cav- 
endish, 39, modish Australian-born relict 
of the Be Brigadier-General Frederick 


W. L. H. Cavendish; in London, few 


| days tt Lord Furness was divorced for 
| misconduct by his second wife, 


Thelma 
Morgan Converse Furness, onetime Man- 
hattan socialite beauty, onetime cinemac- 


tress. 
ees 


Divorced, Noble Brandon Judah, 49, 
onetime (1927-29) U. S. Ambassador to 
Cuba; by Dorothy Patterson Judah, 40, 
daughter of the late John Patterson, 
founder of National Cash Register Co.; in 
Carson City, Nev. 

Died, Archibald McNeal Johnson, 43, 
lawyer, sportsman, second son of U. S. 
Senator Hiram Warren Johnson of Cali- 
fornia; by his own hand (pistol); in his 
home outside San Francisco. An artillery 
major in the World War, wounded at 
Chateau Thierry, he was said by friends 
to have suffered from recurrent shell- 
shock. Divorced in June from Martha 
Ruddy Leet Johnson, he left a note in 
verse, ending: “Forgive me, God, for all 
I’ve done to please that ever- grasping one 
who took my very life.’ 

Died. Henry F. Sanborn, 44, general 
eastern agent of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co., of bullet wounds in the 
heart inflicted by an unknown murderer 
in Queens, N. Y. His body was found buried 
in a shallow grave 100 yd. off the Long 
Island Motor Parkway by berry pickers 
who saw his shoe sticking out of the 
ground. Police could establish no motive 
for the crime. They held his fiancée, a 


| young Swedish interpreter, for question- 
| ing, and asked European police to ques- 


tion Bancroft Mitchell, son of onetime 
Attorney General William D. Mitchell. 
Just before sailing for France, Mitchell, 
an investment broker, is believed to have 
given Sanborn a receipt, found on his 
body, for four shares of stock in a Bran- 
ford, Conn. brewery. 
—©)—- 

Died. Karl Cortlandt Schuyler, 56, 
Denver oilman and lawyer, U. S. Senator 
from Colorado during the last short-term 


| session of Congress, onetime attorney for 


Henry M. Blackmer, fugitive Teapot 
Dome witness; of injuries suffered July 17 
when he was struck by an automobile in 
Manhattan’s Central Park; in a Manhat- 
tan hospital. Although he had a broken 
pelvis and internal injuries, he tried to 
refuse hospitalization after the accident, 
gave a fictitious name. No one suspected 
his identity until he disclosed it few days 
before his death in order to summon his 
wife. 

Died. Dr. Valdemar H. Mensen, 58, 
founder-president of the Criminal State 
Police of Denmark; of a heart. attack; in 
a Manhattan hotel. He kept tabs on every 
foreigner and known criminal in small 
Denmark, kept Danish crime statistics 
down. He was elected vice president of 





the International World Police created jy 
Chicago last fortnight (Time, Aug. 7), 


7 


Died. Rodolphe Louis Agassiz, 61, Bos. 


ton banking & mining tycoon, board chair. 
man of Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co., onetime international poloist, 
grandson of the late great Naturalist Jean 
Louis Rodolphe Agassiz; after long jj. 
ness ; in Prides Crossing, Mass., his home 
since 1929. 


>—_— 


Died. Elisha Lee, 62, vice president of 
Pennsylvania R. R.; after collapsing upon 
alighting from a train; in Manhattan. He 
was slated to succeed President William 
Wallace Atterbury who, now 66, awaits 
retirement age at 7o. 

Died. Harry Beach Clow, 63, presi 
dent, and Gustav Hessert, 66, treasurer, 
of Rand, McNally & Co. (maps); after 
short illnesses; in Chicago, within 2 
hours. 


Died. Louis Evan Shipman, 64, play- 
wright, onetime (1922-24) editor of Life; 
of cancer; in Boury-en-Vexin, France, his 
home since 1925. His most lucrative play 
was The Crisis, a dramatization of Win- 
ston Churchill’s Civil War novel. 

—o— 

Died. Ignaz Strassnoff, 65, 
Hungarian Adventurers,” swindler, coun- 
terfeiter, blackmailer, bigamist; in Buda- 
pest. Awed in boyhood by a strutting 
Hussar officer, he saw the “hypnotic pov- 
er” of uniform & monocle, embarked with 
that equipment on a prodigious career of 
crookery. His most publicized coup was to 
gull 40,000 gold crowns out of the Cardi- 
nal Prince Archbishop of Hungary by pos 
ing as Prince Eszterhazy, Captain of the 
Royal Hussars. Dying in poverty, he stil 
had his shabby uniform; the monocle fell 
from his eye as he drew his last breath. 


“King of 


Died. Arthur Powell Davis, 72, engi- 
neer on Boulder Dam and many another; 
after long illness; in Oakland, Calif. An 
advocate of Government control of pow- 
er, Engineer Davis was ousted in 1923 4 
director of the U. S. Reclamation Service 
By way of vindication, Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes appointed him last month 
as Boulder Dam consultant. 


-@— 


Rigs Chester Sanders (“Boss”) Lord 
famed longtime (1880-1913) manag 
ng editor of Charles A. Dana’s New York 
Sun; of kidney disease; in Garden City 
L. I. Under his direction the Sun became 
the U. S. newspaperman’s Bible. He was 
the antithesis of the frantic, barking typ 
of editor; his coolness under pressure al 
the churchlike quiet of his editorial rooms 
became legendary. When Dana tore up his 
Associated Press franchise, Editor Lor 
calmly sent out wires, next day had all 
the news, thus built up his own news set 
ice. Under him, at one time or anothe! 
worked Arthur Brisbane, Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, Will Irwin, the late Jesse Lynch 
Williams, the late Frank Ward O”Malley 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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MUSIC 


Beer Ballads 
When Congress 
schooners 

Whose cargo was oil for our pipes, 
Jt made us a nation of crooners, 
Sans harmony, “minors,” or “swipes.” 








done scuttled our 


But now that once more we are getting 
Real brew, you will hear once again 

Real songs that were meant for quartetting 
By real and non-crooning he-men. . .. 

; —Ring Lardner 

Not alone is Funnyman Lardner in be- 
lieving that close harmony suffered more 
than drinking under Prohibition. His 
verses were written for a new book of 
songs, Bottoms Up! compiled by Clifford 
Leach.* How, asks Editor Leach, can a 
quartet whose voices are fuzzy, ears un- 
certain from bibbing hard liquor, render: 
Once I was happy, but now I’m forlorn, 
Like an old coat that is tattered and torn, 
I'm left in this world to fret and to mourn, 
Betrayed by a maid in her teens. 

Now this girl that I loved she was hand- 
some and swell, 

And I tried all I knew her to please ; 

But I never could please her one-quarter 
so well 

As the man on the flying trapeze.... 

“Clifford Leach” is the pseudonym of 
an inveterate oldtime Princeton song- 
leader who is afraid, because of his work 
among schoolboys, to be publicly identified 
with a drinking anthology. For Bottoms 
Up! he has raked about in old songbags, 
fished up ballads once lustily trolled in col- 
lege dormitories, saloons and stag parties 
all over the U. S. Included are contribu- 
tions from such famed cellectors of U.S 
folk songs as Carl Sandburg, Sigmund 
Spaeth. Too short to be exhaustive, Bot- 
toms Up! nevertheless contains, besides 
sundry U. S. stein songs, famed drinking 
songs of Europe and three classics of the 
A. E. F. 

Editor Leach knows that not all drink- 
ing songs are about drinking. Bottoms 
Up! is rich in burlesques of the “Frankie 
ind Johnnie” type, includes the almost in- 
accessible “Lydia Pinkham,” a favorite of 
gusty Author Henry Louis Mencken. Also 
included is the full text of Playwright 
Brian Hooker's famed “Don’t Swat Your 
Mother with the Rockey”: 

Don’t swat yer mother, boys, just ’cause 
she’s old! 

Don’t mop the floor with her face. 

Think how her love is a treasure of gold, 

Shining through shame and disgrace. 

Don’t put the rocking chair next to her 
eve; 

Don't bounce the lamp off her bean! 

Angels are watching you up in the sky; 

Don’t swat yer mother; it’s mean! . . 

: Connoisseurs who consider some of 

weit favorites unprintable will find by 

‘onsulting Bottoms Up! that they are not 

mistaken, Strictly stag songs are given in 

diluted form, but quartettists are free to 

amend the text, bellow their own versions 


Christofo Colombo” and “Samue! 
aul, 


es 
Peep 
Inc tished by Paull-Pioneer Music Corp. 
“ludes chords for guitar, ukulele and tenor- 


banjo, 


35°. 


























































































































BETTER SILK 











FOR DRESSES 
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XACT CONTROL of tempera- 
tures is vital in making the fin- 
est, silkiest siik and the strongest, 
most durable steel. That calls for the 
kind of precise control supplied by 
accurate instruments for indicating, 


recording and regulating tempera- 





tures—instruments such as Taylor 
has been designing and producing 
for all industry for more than 80 
years. 

Taylor Service is concerned with 
building in your plant the exact tem- 
perature control that will help you 


make an even better and more uni- 



































form product . . . make men and 


machines even more efficient .. . 
eliminate material and power waste 
. .. and reduce costs generally. 


This Service is yours for the ask- 
ing—for all plants large and small. 
An experienced Taylor Representa- 
tive will give this service . . . study 
your present instrument set-up and 
production problems. Send for him. 
Let him bring to you his knowledge 
and the resources of our entire En- 
gineering Department. Write Tay- 


lor Instrument Companies, Roches- 


ter, N. Y. 


























* ‘The name Taylor now identities our complete 
line of products including Tycos instrument 





























TEMPERATURE and PRESSURE 


INSTRUMENTS 


INDICATING +» RECORDING - CONTROLLING 


FLASHING TEETH 
IN HEALTHY GUMS 


Smile 
their \PANRS 


TO MONEL METAL! 


@ Come down to the great Zonite 
laboratories in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, as the guest of Mr. Ellery W. 
Mann. Let his staccato phrases tell 
the story: 

** Absolute cleanliness is the first es- 
sential in a dentifrice ...the second is 
utter smoothness. Those are two good 
reasons for the use of Monel Metal 
sieves or screens in the early stages of 
manufacturing Forhan’s. 

““Here are batch mixers. Not a sign 
of wearing out, yet they’ve been in 
. (You 
stare goggle-eyed at the bright, mirror- 


continuous use eight years’’.. 


smooth interior of one of the huge 
Monel Metal mixing bowls in which 
massive jaws of the same platinum-like 
metal revolve relentlessly.) “‘Monel 
Metal is tough as steel. There’s nothing 


about it that could possibly contaminate 


the mix.’’ (Monel Metal 
resists wear and doesn’t 
react chemically with the 
product. ) 

Just before you leave 
you see the tube-filling 
machines...uncanny de- 
vices, fed from large- 

Monel Metal funnels. 

Your ears catch one more explana- 
tion: ‘‘Forhan’s has to be kept pure 
...clean enough to put in your mouth 
three times a day. And, thanks to 


Monel Metal, it'as2 °° 


Wherever drugs are made, foods pre- 
pared or served, textiles dyed, clothes 
washed. ..wherever rust, or chemical 
corrosion, or severe wear must be 
guarded against... youfind Monel Metal 


equipment is standard. 
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A visit to the factory where Forhan’s 


is made...... personally conducted 
by ELLERY W. MANN, President 
ee ee ea) 


Corporation 


You also find this beautiful platinum- 
like metal used in homes... as kitchen 
sinks, cabinet tops, range and table tops, 
hot water tanks and washing machines. 

In your own business there are doubt- 
less many places where Monel Meta 
can be used...to cut your costs, speed 
production, and resist destruction bj 
rust, wear, and corrosion. Write, an 


we will gladly tell you how others 0 





your particular industry are using Mone 


Metal to their profit. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Watt Srreet, New York, N. Y. M M 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containins 


approximately two-thirds Nicke] and one-third copper. Monel 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by Internationa 


>] Meta! 8 
Nickel. 
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Cord into Ships 

One day last week Errett Lobban Cord, 
who has grown very rich supplying trans- 
portation on land and in air, ventured out 
upon the sea. He announced that he had 
added New York Shipbuilding to the 
lengthening list of Cord companies, most 
important of which are Auburn Auto- 
mobile and Aviation Corp. Next day the 
Navy Department dished out its New 
Deal contracts and Mr. Cord’s shipyard 
got the biggest slice of all—a $38,450,000 
order for two 10,000-ton cruisers and four 
destroyers (see p. 10). 

The youngish onetime automobile sales- 
man was at his home in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. when these things happened. In 
Manhattan, his hard-working, hard-bitten 
second-in-command, Lucius Bass (‘“Lou’’) 
Manning, swore that it was no more than 
a happy coincidence. In his big suite in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Lou Manning told 
newsmen that Mr. Cord & friends were 
interested in all forms of transportation— 
except those that run on rails. They be- 
gan hunting for a shipyard long before 
President Roosevelt launched the Big 
Navy program. A shipyard would round 
out their set-up. But Wall Street sized 
up the deal thus: Mr. Cord had shrewdly 
perceived that shipbuilding (in which labor 
is nearly 85°% of the total costs) would 
bulk large in any public works program, 
that by buying one of the biggest U. S. 
shipyards he was sure to get some of the 
biggest contracts. 

New York Shipbuilding’s capitalization 
made it easy for Lou Manning to nego- 
tiate the deal for his boss. Sole voting 
power in the $15,000,000 concern rests 
with 185,500 founders’ shares. And a 
majority was available in two blocks— 
one owned by the old partners of Blair 
\ Co, (Bancamerica-Blair), one by Chase 
National Bank which salvaged the shares 
irom the wreck of Pynchon & Co. For 
the two blocks Cord Corp. paid about 
$2,000,000. Though New York Ship- 
building founders’ shares soared from $2 
to $20 a share this year, Lou Manning 
denied any open market operations. 
Chairman William Mowat Flook stepped 
‘own to vice chairman to make way for 
Mr. Cord and Lou Manning became chair- 
man of the executive committee. Vener- 
ble President Clinton Lloyd Bardo stayed 
on to build the ships. 

Andrew William Mellon founded New 
York Shipbuilding in 1899 (see p. 47). 
\stute, he sold it out at the height of the 
Wartime shipbuilding boom. After the 
War when marine construction dwindled 
almost to nil, it branched into electrical 
‘quipment under license agreements with 
the famed Swiss firm of Brown, Boveri 
& Co. Ltd. In 1925 it changed its name 
‘0 American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
Diversification proved to be ill-advised. 
1 1931 it sold its electrical business to 
Alli-Chalmers, resumed its old name, be- 
ran to make money. Profits jumped from 
%1,528 in 1930 to $1,205,000 in 1931, 
1,328,000 last year. Much of this came 
“a contracts from U. S. Lines for the 
‘onhattan and the Washington, largest 
liners ever built in the U. S. Mr. Cord’s 
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first ship, the U. S. S. Tuscaloosa, now on 
the ways, will be New York Shipbuilding’s 
407th. 

No two ships are exactly alike; any ship 
is an exceedingly complex mechanical de- 
vice. For a 10,000-ton cruiser a shipyard 
spends $900,000 on plans alone before the 





Keystone 


TRANSPORTATION'S CORD 
His New Deal hand: $38,450,000. 
keel is laid. And because New York Ship- 


building’s engineers can design, and its 
shops turn out, anything from a_ bilge 
pump to a 17-ton propeller, Messrs. Cord 
& Manning believe they can set the latest 
member of the Cord family to new tasks 
should shipbuilding ever return to the 
doldrums of the 1920s. 


Cashier Cashiered 

Last week Charles X. Williams, cashier 
of the Citizens Bank of Booneville, Ark., 
was fired. He was fired not by the bank 
but by State Banking Commissioner 
Marion Wasson acting under the authority 
of Arkansas’ new law for strengthening its 
banking system. Cause of Cashier, Wil- 
liams’ discharge was negligence: keeping 
too much cash on hand. 

Last April Commissioner Wasson 
ordered Arkansas banks to keep only 
enough cash on hand to make change, to 
require customers needing larger sums to 
give advance notice so cash can be brought 
from reserve banks. Furthermore he 
ordered each bank to keep 85% of its 
cash in its vaults under time lock; when 
the vault was open to keep the bank’s 
doors locked or have two armed guards 
stationed at the doors until the time lock 
was reset. Object: to bring down the high 
cost of holdup insurance. 

Two unmasked bandits entered Boone- 
ville’s Citizens Bank one evening at 6:30 
and made their exit with $2,000 in cash. 
In firing Cashier Williams, Bank Com- 
missioner Wasson explained: “Bank rob- 
beries in Arkansas are going to stop... . 
We are determined that the profit shall 
be taken out of robbing banks.” 


Rehabilitated Guarantees 

For years & years some 18 mortgage 
companies went blithely ahead guarantee- 
ing the interest & principal of the mort- 
gages they sold to the public until they 
had guaranteed 35% of all the mortgages 
in New York City. Of course they never 
dreamed that they would ever have to 
make good on any but a small fraction of 
this $3,000,000,000 contingent liability, 
but the worst happened. When Depres- 
sion set in, mortgages defaulted, fore- 
closed property could not be sold and in- 
vestors instead of buying new mortgages 
to replace the ones that matured, loudly 
demanded their money. By last February 
the guaranteed mortgage companies were 
in a terrible fix. What was worse, every- 
body knew it 

Manhattan bankers thereupon made a 
gesture toward solving the problem. 
Realty Stabilization Corp. was launched 
with $10,000,000 capital and $100,000.c00 
of R. F. C. credit. Maturing mortgages 
amounted to some $700,000,000. There 
was no conceivable method of making $1 
do the work of $7, so after the March 
banking holiday Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Van Schaick clamped down restric- 
tions which stopped the guaranteed mort- 
gage business but which granted the com- 
panies a moratorium. They were ordered 
to submit pians for reorganization. Mean- 
time they put on a campaign to obtain re- 
leases from their guarantees and the state 
formed New York Guaranteed Mortgage 
Protection Corp. When the companies’ 
plans for reorganization were al! rejected 
this quasi-public protective committee 
went to work. Last week its plans were 
published by Superintendent Van Schaick. 

Of New York State's 51 guaranteed 
mortgage companies, 31 were allowed to 
resume business. They had succeeded in 
persuading holders of 35° of their mort- 
gages to waive the guaranty, were thor- 
oughly solvent. But their guaranteed 
mortgages amounted to only $126,000,000. 
The other 20 companies, with $2.g00,000.- 
ooo of guarantees outstanding, were (or 
will be) taken over by Superintendent Van 
Schaick for rehabilitation. Biggest com- 
panies he took over last week were Bond 


& Mortgage Guarantee Co., Lawyers 
Mortgage Co. and New York Title & 
Mortgage. These three companies had 


assets of $144,000,000, liabilities of $1,- 
724,000,000. 

New operating companies will be 
formed but the stock will be held by Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick for the benefit 
of creditors. The old companies will be 
gradually liquidated. All mortgage com- 
panies were forbidden to guarantee the 
principal of mortgages. Henceforth they 
can only guarantee interest. 


Bowels of Chicago 

London, Paris, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Boston all shoot their citizens 
through tubes in the bowels of the earth 
as the quickest means of getting them 
from work to home to work. Chicago, 
bigger than Paris, Philadelphia or Boston, 
has eschewed the convenience of subways, 
kept her citizens where God put them, 
atop the earth. But Chicago has gone 
into the bowels of the earth for another 
convenience that these other cities lack— 
freight subways. Last week a group of 
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Chicagoans invaded Washington seeking 
capital from the R. F. C. to add to Chi- 
cago’s tunnel traffic a new and livelier 
commodity: steam. 

Chicago’s freight tunnels, which most 
Chicagoans live and die without ever see- 
ing, have little likeness to the passenger 
subways of other cities. They lie not just 
beneath the street but 4o feet below the 
surface. Driven through clay (bed rock 
is several hundred feet below the surface 
in Chicago’s Loop) and walled with con- 
crete a foot thick, they are but six feet 
wide and seven and a half feet high. There 
are 62 miles of such tunnels, under nearly 
every street of downtown Chicago. 
Through them engineers guide small elec- 
tric locomotives (running on a 2-ft. gauge 
track and powered by current from wires 
overhead) which draw trains of ten or 15 
“freight cars” each four feet wide and 
twelve feet long—carrying about as much 
goods as a fair-sized motor truck. 

The freight tunnel system, begun in 
Ig0I, was mainly an accident; the first 
tunnels were built by an independent tele- 
phone company which went on the rocks. 
Reorganization followed; Ogden Armour 
and E. H. Harriman put in new capital. 
The system was enlarged, 49 connections 
made with different freight terminals of 
Chicago’s numerous railroads. The tunnel 
system was set at work distributing and 
collecting package freight between rail- 
rvads and shippers; also transferring 
freight from railroad to railroad, also dis- 
tributing coal to office buildings which 
took it up to their ‘furnaces by conveyors; 
also collecting ashes. Frequently in mak- 
ing excavations for new buildings it was 


WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


found convenient simply to open a hole 
into the tunnels and pour the earth re- 
moved down into tunnel cars. Many acres 
of land, including much of that where the 
Century of Progress Exposition now 
stands, were “made” by ashes and earth 
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International 
SHERMAN WELD TRACY 
He would steam up Chicago. 


carted off for disposal by the tunnel freight 
system and dumped along the lake front. 

Despite all this the tunnel system went 
upon the rocks in 1912, had to be reor- 
ganized. Sherman Weld Tracy, former 





“TIME-TESTED” 
STAINLESS 
ALLOY 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Many heating and ventilating engineers,—with an eye 
to permanence and corrosion-control,—are using and 
specifying ALLEGHENY METAL in their newly de- 
veloped air conditioning units for both domestic and 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 


public building service. 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS, there is an alloy with just the 
right physical and mechanical properties to meet every 
heating and air conditioning requirement. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


In the complete series of 


railroad man, then fortyish, now sixtyish 
and grey-haired, was put in charge. Since 
then he has kept the tunnels out of rp. 
ceivership but it is no secret that they 
have never been a very profitable venture 
Meantime Ogden Armour and E. H. Har. 
riman are dead. Their widows are toda, 
two of Mr. Tracy’s biggest stockholders 
and John J. Mitchell, Mrs. Armour’s sop. 
in-law, is vice president. For the widows 
and orphans Mr. Tracy last week acted, 

Report had it that Chicago Tunnel Co 
had bought a $700,000 site (at Randolph 
Street on the lake front) from the Illinois 
Central R. R., planned to build there , 
$7,000,000 steam plant. Messrs. Trac) 
and Mitchell rushed to Washington to 
negotiate with the R. F. C. for $4,000,000 
If they get it, they plan to lay 24-in 
steam pipes beside the tracks in their 
tunnel, sell steam to office buildings for 
heating, cooling systems. ; 

Central station steam is no novelty in 
business. Already about 10% of Chicago's 
buildings are heated by steam sold by 
Illinois Maintenance Co. (an_ ex-Insul! 
concern). Other cities have central steam 
systems. Largest is in Manhattan, served 
by New York Steam Co. which last year 
sold eleven billion pounds of steam. Prob- 
lem for a new steam company in Chicago 
is to sell steam to the 90% of Loop build- 
ings which now have individual heating 
plants. 


Dullness & Horseplay 


The great exchanges of the U. S. las 
week lacked natural stimulants. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade the energy build- 
ing grains, limited not only to 4¢ and ;¢ 
daily fluctuations, but also forbidden (by 
a rule good until Aug. 15) to fall below 
their July 31 closing levels, floundered 
ineffectually. September wheat meandered 
between a top of $1.02 and the stated 
minimum, 924¢. September corn wal- 
dered between 57¢ and its stated mini- 
mum, 493¢. Septe mber pig bellies swelled 
up occasionally to $7 but flopped back on 
their minimum, $6.50. 

From similar listlessness, _ begotten 
partly by regulation, Manhattan’s Stock 
Exchange was saved by outside stimulants 
Following pricking of the  speculativ 
bubble three weeks ago, the Senate’s busy 
Prosecutor Ferdinand Pecora called o 
Exchange President Whitney, told his 
speculation must be curbed. Last week 
the Exchange announced two new rules: 
1) brokers must report weekly to the Es- 
change all that they know of the opera: 
tions of pools and syndicates; 2) traders 
with debit balances of over $5,000 mus 
maintain margins equal to 30% of t 
debit balance; those with debit balances 
less than $5,000 must maintain a margit 
equal to 50% of the debit balance. Calcu- 
lated in the ordinary way—the proportion 
of a trader’s equity to the total value 0! 
the stocks in his account—the margins 
now required amount to 23% and 33’ 
Example: If a man buys $1,500 worth o! 
stock and gives his broker $500 he is S#! 
to have put up a 33% margin. Howevet 
his debit balance is $1,000, of which $ $50 
is 50%, adequate margin under the ne’ 
Exchange rules. 

With speculative enthusiasm dulled 
these rules, brokers amused themselves 
with a 1933 version of an ancient game © 
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King Edward Hanc ED a Man 
for Burning COAL 


7... is the battle of the New Idea. 


Edward I made the use of coal as a fuel a capital 
offence. 


Yet, today, men live and die to produce what once 
men died for burning. 


An American Congress refusing to recognize a Morse 
. , . . be > 

ora Langley; Fulton’s Folly; Selden in a pauper’s grave; 
these are the penalties imposed upon Liberalism by 
Tradition. 

Yet Japan’s evening threat is New York’s breakfast 
thrill; mousetrap s salesnien fly the continent in twenty- 
four hours and cross the ocean in four days; bricklayers 


and plumbers give up bread, roof and shirt to fill the 
tank with gasoline. 


The head of Liberalism may be bloodied; but it never 
bows. While the inertia of Tradition binds his neighbors, 
the Liberal mind in every city races with love of life and 
progress and courage to battle for his beliefs. 


These Liberals are the first to decide that brooms may 
have been good enough for Mother, but a vacuum cleaner 
s the order of the day. 

The Liberal spirit first relinquished kitchen bread and 
backyard soap for the products of the baker and Messrs. 
Procter, Gamble, Colgate and Leverhulme. 


Thank the Liberal for ignoring the hopeless groan of 
the radical as well as the dogmatic grunt of the con- 
“rvative—making possible that first quick sales re- 
sponse to every improved product, package or novel use. 


Bo cu thanks, indeed, are offered by the editors of 
liberty Magazine for the rush that raised an idea to the 
‘ature of one of America’s biggest magazines within a 
iw brief years. 


Facing a field dominated by Tradition, gorged with 
periodicals, Liberty set out to appeal to the Liberals of 
America. 


Authors who had made their mark as craftsmen were 
invited to tell Liberty’s readers truths that might never 
have been published elsewhere. 


Liberal leaders in politics, art, economics and soci- 
vey were offered a vehicle to carry their ideas to the 
liberal minds in every community. 


Now, newspaper editors watch Liberty carefully 
‘material that will help keep their columns equally in 
the van of public thinking. Liberty features are filmed; 
Liberty serials are novelized. 


More than one manufacturer has seen Liberty help 
transform a novel patent, formula or virtue intoa house- 
hold word. For not only does Liberty carry his message 
to the Liberal mind, eager, alert, unfettered by Tradi- 
tion, but it CARRIES HIS MESSAGE! Seventy-three 
Ww ecks of intense testing by three different experts indi- 
cate that the Liberal mind reads Liberty’s stories and 
ads MORE THOROUGHLY. The average advertise- 
ment in Liberty has been definitely found to penetrate 
to a greater proportion of the circulation consciousness 
than in any other major magazine published. 


Modern vendors of coal need have no fear of meeting 
their royal Edwards here. Purveyors of new products, ser- 
vices and ideas don’t risk the economic hangman. These 
two million Liberals actually constitute a crusading 
army, eager to rally to your battle flags and carry them 
irresistibly over the ramparts of Tradition. They are 
the way to the first victory and the quickest one. And 
all the world loves a victor. 


Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pastor, Central Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn. Former President and present Radio 
Minister of Federal Council of 
Churches of Christin America. 


Dr. CADMAN WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


ec 
| HAVE read Liberty whenever I have had the oppor- 
tunity to do so, which is not as often as one would 
desire, because of the pressure of my engagements and 
duties. 
“It seems to me that on the whole you are catering to 
the general welfare and intelligence of the public at 


large.” 


Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY 


SPEAKER, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SPEAKER RAINEY WRITES: 


I READ Liberty Magazine every week. 
There is undoubtedly a place for the 
liberal, popular magazine. 

“I have read with a good deal of interest such articles 
as have been contributed by Colonel House, Leon 
Trotsky, Silas Bent, Charles Stevenson and, in fact, 
all of these articles. I also read the fiction of your 
magi izine. 

“Your idea of carrying these articles in a po »pular 
magi azine along with ater: active first-class light fiction 
is fine and I am sure will produce returns.” 
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hazing new members—by a swindle in dis- 
tillery shares. To Leland H. Ross Jr., new 
floor broker for Marshall, Campbell & Co., 
they gave an order to buy 5,000 shares of 
OWS (Owens Distillery). Guilelessly ig- 
norant that no such firm existed, he asked 
directions to the post where it was traded, 
rushed to execute his order. On the quo- 
tation board the “last sale” of OWS was 
duly recorded at 14. New Broker Ross 
asked the OWS “specialist” to quote it. 

“t4-15” (14 offer, 15 bid), said the 
broker. 

“Take it!” cried another broker over 
Ross’s shoulder. 

Broker Ross asked for another quota- 
tion. Another broker snapped up that 
offering. Broker Ross found a dozen ex- 
perienced brokers eagerly bidding against 
him, snatching up the stock under his nose. 
At each sale the price mounted. Trying 
desperately to fill his order he shouted hur- 
riedly at the same time as another broker, 
had to flip a coin, according to custom, 
to see who got the purchase. By a sleight- 
of-hand he lost the toss, bid up & up, 
finally got the stock at 38, trembling to 
think what Marshall, Campbell’s customer 
—doubtless watching the tape, seeing 
OWS sold again and again at higher prices 
—would say at such bad execution of his 
order. 

As Rroker Ross backed away, in rushed 
New Broker Anthony McKin of G. H. 
Walker & Co. with an order to sell 1,000 
shares of OWS. Last sale stood on the 
board at 38, but as he offered his stock 
the other brokers bid the price down as 
fast as it had risen. He did not succeed 
in selling till the price was down to 23. 


TIME 


Then oldsters, laughing at the novices, tore 
off their collars, poured water in their 
pockets, completed the initiation. 

Next day brokers had a new diversion 
not of their designing. Trading was very 
dull. In the first two hours such notable 
stocks as Allied Chemical, Delaware & 
Hudson, J. C. Penney, Norfolk & Western 
had not even been sold. At seven minutes 
after noon a broker looked up and saw 
smoke near the ceiling of the high trading 
room. Rapidly it descended, filling the 
room. The alert vice president of the Ex- 
change rang the bell to stop trading. At 
12:10 brokers, abandoning orders and 
order books, fled to the street, weeping 
into their handkerchiefs. In brokerage 
houses the lazy ticker quietly ceased tick- 
ing. Police surrounded the Exchange and 
kept the gathering crowd at a distance. 

“An ammonia pipe in the air cooling 
system burst,” was the rumor that started. 
Policemen in gas masks entered the build- 
ing to investigate, found not leaking pipes 
but two empty tear gas bombs lying at 
the intake of the ventilating system on the 
fifth floor. 

First believing the “bombing” was a 
joke, police traced the gas bombs to a 
Cleveland maker, thence to an Iver John- 
son sporting goods store in Boston. Soon 
they arrested in Manhattan one Eugene 
Sanger Daniell Jr., 28-year-old Boston 
lawyer, graduate of Harvard, member of 
Battery A of Massachusetts’ famed rotst 
Field Artillery (recently in training at 
Camp Devens). Founder of a pseudo- 
radical party, he a vear ago gained noto- 
riety by leaving a fake bomb on the door- 
step of Mavor Curley of Boston. Police 
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heard that he had planned to get “spectac. 
ular publicity” in New York, but in eight 
hours’ questioning they drew no admission 
from him, had to hold him “on suspicion 
of malicious mischief’—a felony if dam. 
age done is more than $300. 


No final bid & asked quotations were 
available for publication because brokers 
had fled the Exchange. Only once before 
in history had Stock Exchange trading 
been so suddenly, unceremoniously halted: 
at noon of Sept. 16, 1920 when 1,090 |h, 
of TNT were exploded at the Wall Street 
front of J. P. Morgan & Co. Other clos- 
ings of the New York Stock Exchange: 

March 11, 1888—the great blizzard. 

July 31, 1914—the World War. 

June 5, 1917—registration for the draft, 

Jan. 28, Feb. 4 & 26, 1918—heatless 
days by order of U. S. Fuel Administrator, 

Nov. 7, 1918—false Armistice, 

Nov. 11, 1918—Armistice. 





Jan. 7, 1t919—burial of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Sept. 10, 1921—Pershing’s return from 
France. 
_ Aug. 2, 1921—a small fire in the build- 
ing. 

Aug. 3, 1923—death of Warren G. 


Harding. 
Feb. 6, 1924—funeral of Woodrow Wil- 
son. 
Jan. 24, 1925—total eclipse of the sun. 
June 13, 1927—return of Lindbergh. 
Oct. 31 to Nov. 30, 1929—closed Sat- 
urdays during the market crash. 
March 11, 1930—funeral of William 
Howard Taft. 
March 5, 1933 











bank holiday. 
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Downtown 


@ Imitating Barron Collier who compro- 
mised with his creditors (Tre, June 12), 
another overburdened tycoon, cinemas 
Jesse Louis Lasky, last week filed a debi- 




























International 
Jesse Lovis LAsKY 
“Assets $134,000, liabilities $2,020,000! 
or’s petition under the new Federal bank 
ruptcy act. He listed assets of $134.0% 
liabilities of $2,020,000, laid his troubles 
to having personally guaranteed bond 
issues for Manhattan’s Fifty-Seventh 
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Street Building Co. and Eighth Avenue 
Building Corp. Said he: “I feel that I 
have been more than fair with all my 
creditors, for in order to pay the charges 
on the properties above mentioned, I have 
had to borrow and otherwise sacrifice. I 
am very willing, and intend to turn over 
all my assets to liquidate the remaining 
amounts which I may owe so that I may, 
unencumbered and unmolested, devote my- 
self from now on to the interest of making 
better motion pictures.” 

@ William Wrigley Jr. Co. declared four 


one payable in each of the next four 
months—at the extraordinary rate of 
26 30/95¢ per share. Not so complicated 
as it looks, the new rate will result in 
stockholders getting a monthly dividend of 
25¢ per share as formerly. The odd addi- 
tion merely represents the 5% tax on divi- 
dends collected at source under the new 





















the problem of figuring out shareholders’ 
dividends, absorbed the tax itself, set a 
precedent. i 

eetiallieayen. 


Rockefeller’s Cross 


feller Jr. was uncomfortably quizzed and 
criticized by Congressmen about the labor 
policies of his Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
On Ivy Lee’s advice he later traveled all 
the way to Colorado to placate public 
opinion and the company’s troublesome 
miners. Since then the Rockefellers have 
tried to put good men in charge, keep 
their own hands off. Yet labor troubles 
and ups & downs in business have more 
than once given the Rockefellers cause to 
regret their Colorado investment. Last 
week Colorado Fuel & Iron gave the 
Rockefellers one more cause for regret: 
with other steel businesses doing nobly, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron defaulted on its 
bond interest, passed into receivership. 
Trouble came partly from the fact that 
the company’s coal sales have been cut 
into by greater use of natural gas in the 
West, but chiefly from the fact that, lying 
1,000 mi. east or west of good steel mar- 
kets, some 65% of its normal steel busi- 
ness has been the manufacture of rails. 
Since railroads have not yet begun buying 
nils, Colorado Fuel & Iron did not fee! 


























in the business. 

Immediate reason for default was that 
the operating deficits of two and a half 
years have cut the company’s working 
apital from $12,600,000 to $6,000,000. 
Yirectors feared to impair it further by 
paying $800,000 in interest due Aug. 1. 
The able president (now receiver) Arthur 
Roeder (procured in 1929 from American 
Linseed Co.) will have a tough job to 
wing the company around the corner in 
ime to refund $27,000,000 of bonds fall- 
ig due a year hence. Saints have their 
tosses, the Rockefellers have Colorado 
Fuel & Iron. 


Hot Bonds an 


_ When a bold thief strolled into Man- 
lattan's Continental Bank & Trust and 
ilched $500,000 of Government bonds one 
= day last autumn, the underworld from 

¢ Bowery to the Barbary Coast agreed 


‘Toe, Dec. 12). Last week the thief was 
“Mat large but Continental’s bonds 


the force of the last three months’ pick-up | 


‘hat it was the slickest job of the year | 





Nearly 20 years ago John D. Rocke- | 


“The 





dividends on its chewing gum business— | 


tax law. Thus the Wrigley Co. simplified | 
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... opens new doors to business 









Far-away places beckon... and new cars take 


the road. Fuel gurgles into gas tanks... road- 


side stands regale hungry and thirsty travelers 
... lake and mountain resorts buzz with gay 


confusion ... a@ season of recreation... @ 


season of varied business opportunities. 


Of all the cars that travel America’s 
highways today a goodly majority could 
show some part or other made in 
Cleveland ... home of Central United 
National Bank. 

Of new business ... new opportuni- 
ties brought by changing seasons and a 
new upward trend in industry the 
Cleveland area ... capital of America’s 
industrial empire . . . offers its full share. 

Centrally placed among the business 
activities of the whole Fourth Federal 
Reserve District ... where so large a 
portion of American industry centers 
..- Central United National Bank wel- 
comes the opportunity to make its com- 
plete banking facilities available to those 
contemplating new manufacturing or 
distributing activities in this section... 
who recognize the value of meeting 
central opportunities with a central / 


point of view. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 





What Stocks 
to Buy NO AS 
URRENT UNITED OPIN 
Bulletin summarizes the chan 
buying advices of 15 leading financial 
authorities. Gives definite buying 
ranges. 
NVESTORS will find this list of 


outstanding stocks an invaluable 
guide to action in the present market. 


Ask for Bulletin T. M.10 FREE! 


(No Salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r: Boston, Mass. 


VENUS “DRAWING” 
VENUS coPpyiInG 
VENUS coLorING 
venus UNIQUE 
venus VELVET 


DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING 








OVERSTOCK SALE of eight weeks’ old 
birds, in lots of not less than twenty-four, 
at sacrifice prices, to move surplus. 


Sengamen es Quail Farm, 1905-F Kienlen Ave., 


eliston P. 0., St. Louis, Mo. 
OR MILITARY @) 7 
Fully accredited. 


AcADEMY 

Prepares for college or business. 
Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised study lower 
School for small boys in new separate building. 
Housemother. . 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside 
swimming pool. All athletics. Best health record. 
Catalog 35th year. Or. J. J. Wicker, Pres., Col. N. J. 
Perkins, H. M. Box T, Fork Union, Virginia. 


Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK ~- 


A special dividend of fiftv cents ($.50) per share, 
onthe Common Stock, has been declared, payable 
September 15, 1933, to stockholders of record at 
the ciose of business August 15, 1933. 


BE. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasurer 





| which would rather pay a 


| at most received 40% 


TIME 


turned up in Texas. San Antonio’s 
$2,000,000 Commercial National Bank had 
them in its portfolio. When San Antonio’s 
citizens learned this they rushed for their 
deposits; the bank closed. Few days later 
the bank’s former president, Z. D. Bonner, 
and Lawyer John J. Cunningham were 
clapped in jail for receiving and concealing 
stolen goods. 

At the time of the theft police advanced 
the theory that the sneak thief had used 
a stick tipped with chewing gum to lift 
the bonds from behind the teller’s window. 
William J. Burns Detective Agency believe 
that he might have wheedled from a 
runner or other company employe the 
exact time that the bonds would be de- 
livered, arranged to have a crony tele- 
phone the teller when he crooked a finger. 
The telephone would distract the teller 
for a split-second, and a_ split-second 
is all a smart thief needs. Once the 
thief had the bonds they probably passed, 
as most hot bonds do, through the 
hands of a “front man” (intermediary) 
to a fence and then to San An- 
tonio’s Commercial National. The thief 
of their face value. 
If they had been corporation bonds he 
would be lucky to get 20%. The front 
man takes a cut of at least 10% and the 
fence, whose job is the most difficult, 
might realize (for Governments) as high 
as 75% of the face value. 

The market for hot bonds is chiefly 
among reputedly honest businessmen who 
are in financial trouble. They buy them 
cheap, use them as collateral for loans or 
to sweeten portfolios of their institutions. 
Some are sold to insurance companies 
“reward” of 40¢ 
on the dollar for the bonds than stand the 
full loss covered by their policies. Re- 
purchase of loot from the famed $1,000,- 
ooo Grand National Bank robbery in St. 
Louis two years ago broke a first-class 
scandal involving many a St. Louis lawyer, 
businessman and politician. 

Most famed of all U. S. hot bond fences 
was James A. Connolly of Minneapolis 


| who did business as an over-the-counter 





| 


broker, was listed in the Security Dealers 
of North America redbook. Though he 
operated chiefly in the Midwest, his favor- 
ite trick was to wire a Manhattan broker 
for a bid on a block of bonds. Whatever 
was bid he promptly accepted, then mailed 
the bonds draft attached to a Manhattan 
bank, received his money long before the 
broker sniffed a rat. In New York State a 
seller of hot goods has virtually the same 
legal status as a thief. But in Minnesota 
and many another State, the fence can 
plead ignorance. Thus for years Fence 
Connolly did a land-office business. He was 
finally nabbed by U. S. postal authorities 
in 1931, given a 15-year sentence, but 
while awaiting the outcome of an appeal 
died in jail. 

Personnel 

Last week the following was news: 

@ Daniel Crandall Green, onetime vice 
president of Electric Bond & Share Co.., 
became president of Middle West Utilities 
Co. Edward Nash Hurley and Charles 
Alexander McCulloch, receivers mopping 
up the late Insull empire, picked him to 
operate the great Middle West satrapy, 
covering 32 States, once ruled by Martin 
Insull, who is now boarding in Canada. 


SCIENCE 


Saturn’s Canker 

On the midriff of yellow Saturn, behind 
its girdle of rings, an immense, glaring 
white sore, about 7,000 miles across, broke 
out last week. 

First to see it was Astronomer John 
Edwin Willis at the Naval Observatory in 
Washington. Although it was after mid- 
night, he routed out the observatory’s sy- 
perintendent, who flashed the news to 
Harvard Observatory, whence it was re- 
layed to observatories the world over. 

White spots have been descried on 
Saturn before, one on the equator in 1876, 
several in the northern hemisphere in 
1903. Astronomers could not find out 
what produced them. Last week every 
device in astronomy’s modern bag of tricks 
was marshaled to find out what causes 
Saturn’s cankers.* 


< 
No “Bends” for Whales 

How whales breathe is a subject which 
has interested Scientist Alec H. Laurie of 
London. Aboard a floating whale oil fac- 
tory off South Georgia, Antarctica, he 
sampled and studied the lungs and blood 
of scores of fresh-killed blue whales. He 
has reported his findings to Nature. 

Since whales are air-breathing mammals, 
Scientist Laurie expected to find, in the 
blood of whales fresh-killed and captured 
after diving deep, large quantities of dis- 
solved nitrogen, forced into the blood by 
submarine pressure. Such was not the 
case. In most samples there was even less 
nitrogen than is soluble in whale’s blood 
at atmospheric pressure. Peering through 
his microscope, Scientist Laurie discovered 
why. He found that whale blood teems 
with tiny free-swimming organisms, 20 
millions of them per cubic millimetre, with 
the property—familiar in several forms of 
bacteria—of “fixing” nitrogen. These en- 
able the whale to absorb almost twice the 
proportion of nitrogen in its blood that a 
human being can. They save him—when 
he surfaces swiftly after sounding deep— 
from the pain and dizziness called caisson 
disease or “the bends’’ experienced by hu- 
man deep-sea divers, in whose veins bub- 
bles of nitrogen form when they come up 
too fast. 





- <a 


Two to Tristan 

To Tristan da Cunha, Great Britain’ 
quartet of tiny, romantically named is 
lands in the South Atlantic—Inaccessible, 
Nightingale, Tristan, Goughs—two yount 
British explorers last week announce( 
they would go for two years. Francis k. 
Pease, 27, veteran of two Antarctic & 
peditions, and Edward B. Marsh, 21, wi 
take food to about 200 islanders 
Tristan, reduced to a potato diet because 
their exhausted soil will grow little els 
They will try to move the inhabitants \ 
the virgin soil of Inaccessible, study me 
teorological conditions and the islands 
possibilities as a South Atlantic airline 
base. 

*Saturn is comparatively difficult to obser 
because it. least dense of the solar system: 
planets, has a vaporous, clouded _ surface, 
because its rapid rotation (roughly once 
ten hours) wheels surface phenomena quick 
out of sight. 
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Fortune Making 

Metton’s Mitit1ions—Harvey O’Con- 
nor—John Day ($3). 

Few stars have receded into space more 
swiftly than, in a few months time, the 
Greatest-Secretary - of -the-Treasury-since- 
Mexander Hamilton has receded into his- 
tory. Time seemed ripe for a biography 
before Andrew William Mellon dwindled 
entirely from man’s ken. Biographer 
Q'Connor is no flattering admirer. Far 
from it. With no sympathy for his subject, 
he is still journalist enough not to enter 
into vituperation, historian enough to dig 
diligently for facts. Hence Mellon’s Mil- 
lions, no impartial appraisal of Andrew 
Mellon, tells more of how the Mellons 
made their millions than has been told 
before. 

Andrew’s father, Thomas (son of an 
Ulsterman who had migrated to a farm in 
Pennsylvania) studied law in a Pittsburgh 
lw office which bore on its wall the 
motto: 

A pearly shell for you and me; 
The oyster is the lawyer’s fee. 

Starting with practically no capital, in 
fve years Thomas amassed $12,000 by 
buying up small judgments for cash, small 
money lending, turning every possible 
penny. He married for a_ businesslike 
reason: to avoid living in a boarding house. 
In his autobiography (presented in later 
years to friends) he said of the selection of 
Andrew’s mother: ‘‘All in all, I saw no one 
that pleased me better. . . . There was no 
love making and little or no love before- 
hind so far as I was concerned... . 
When I proposed if I had been rejected I 
would have left neither sad nor depressed 
nor greatly disappointed, only annoyed at 
the loss of time.” Andrew Carnegie ad- 
mired his friend’s autobiography very 
much, 

Thomas Mellon became in a few years 
me of Pittsburgh’s most substantial citi- 
wns, had five sons: Thomas Alexander, 


James Ross, Andrew William, Richard 
Beatty, George Negley. All save the 


youngest (George, who was tuberculous) 
ecame money-makers. After Andrew left 
Western University (now University of 
littsburgh) in 1873 his father set up him 
id his brother Dick with a subdivision 
ida lumber yard—selling lots to expand- 
ig Pittsburgh, and lumber to those who 
wilt on the lots. The depression of 1873 
ut an end to selling lots but the Mellons 
oon were acquiring property cheap at 
lorced sales—to be resold to Pittsburgh in 
succeeding booms. 

_Andtew Mellon, aged 22, working in his 
lather’s private bank, met Henry Clay 
Frick, aged 26. The wise Mellons lent 
young Frick money with which he pro- 
weeded to buy coal mines, acquire a prac- 
ial monopoly of coke making. Coke 
ices soared from go¢ to $5 a ton; Frick 
came a millionaire at 30. He and his 
'nend Andrew went to London, Paris, 
Venice in celebration.* 

After they returned Andrew was best 
man at Frick’s wedding. Frick was to have 
Teclprocated, but Andrew’s fiancée caught 
a 
tag eek H. C. Frick Coke Co. was the 
Z € of the New Deal’s greatest labor 
‘ouble (see p, rr), 


consumption, died after a lingering illness. 
Andrew gave up social affairs and devoted 
himself more & more to business. He be- 
came his father’s right hand. In Andrew, 
his father saw a money-making expert. 
When Andrew was 25 he gave him his un- 
limited power of attorney. Andrew 
stepped out, added other interests to his 
father’s private banking and real estate 
business. Andrew, with Frick, bought con- 
trol of Pittsburgh National Bank ot Com- 
merce. Andrew took over Union Insurance 
Co. and became its president. Andrew put 
$250,000 capital behind a young company, 
Pittsburgh Reduction, to enable it to ex- 
ploit a new metal, aluminum. Andrew 
founded Union Trust Co. to take care of 
Pittsburghers’ estates. He backed his 
young nephew, William Larimer Mellon, 
in the oil business. John D. Rockefeller 








Brown Brothers 


ANDREW WILLIAM MELLON (1897) 
He could have saved J. P. Morgan 


$4 I2,000,000. 


was driving all rivals to the wall. The Mel- 
lons planned, then built in haste a pipe- 
line from their wells in Western Pennsyl- 
vania across the Alleghenies to the Dela- 
ware River. Rockefeller, who had stopped 
others, could not stop this swift, calculated 
move. Two years later the Mellons sold 
their pipe-line which had cost $2,500,000 
to Standard Oil for $4,500,000. All this 
happened by 1895 when Andrew was 4o. 
The next decade, the decade of the 
Spanish War, was greater for Andrew. In 
the war boom he turned promoter on a 
grand scale. He merged coal properties 
around Pittsburgh (many of them Mellon 
owned) into two great companies and sold 
their stock to the public. He merged the 
Pittsburgh traction companies (many of 
them Mellon owned). T. Mellon & Sons 
private bank became Mellon National. 
Andrew and Frick got an option on 
Carnegie Steel Co. for $160,000,000. Mel- 
lon agreed to raise $80,000,000 of the price 
and asked J. P. Morgan (the elder—the 
present J. P. Morgan was still in his fi- 
nancial nonage) to take the other half. 
Morgan refused, said the price was out- 
rageous—and a year or two later paid 


Carnegie $492,000,000 when buying the 
company to found U. S. Steel. Mellon and 
Frick lost $1,170,000, the price they had 
paid Carnegie for the option. Angered, 
they started Union Steel Co. which 
promptly began to expand, bought or built 
blast furnaces, bar, wire, tube, plate mills; 
went to Mesabi for ore. Mellon provided 
customers for Union Steel: he started New 
York Shipbuilding Co. (see p. 41) at Cam- 
den and Standard Steel Car. He backed 
two young men and took a 60% interest 
in McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 
Meantime U. S. Steel had been formed. 
When Union Steel announced plans for 
building a rail mill and a new railroad to 
Pittsburgh, U. S. Steel came around to 
bargain, bought Union Steel at a huge 
profit to Mellon and Frick. 

While all this was going on, one morn- 
ing in 1901 a Jugoslav mining engineer 
punched a hole in a salt dome on the 
Texas plains and a huge fountain of oil 
such as man had never seen before spouted 
into the air. That well at Spindletop was 
to turn out more oil in the first three years 
than all the wells of Pennsylvania com- 
bined. It remade the oil business. Unable 
to cope with a financial find of such mag- 
nitude the Jugoslav and his backer called 
in Colonel Guffey of Pittsburgh. Guffey 
soon called in the Mellons. Andrew Mel- 
lon bought out the discoverer for $400,000. 
The $15,000,000 Guffey Petroleum Co. 
(later Gulf Oil) was founded—4o% Mel- 
lon owned to begin with—more as time 
went on. 

In the midst of these busy times, An- 
drew Mellon, aged 45, finally married. His 
wife was Nora McMullen, daughter of a 
Dublin distiller, whom Mellon met while 
she was visiting in Pittsburgh. Donora, 
Union Steel’s new works, was named after 
the bride and W. H. Donner, Union Steel’s 
president (first father-in-law of Elliott 
Roosevelt). Considering the other proj- 
ects which Andrew Mellon had afoot in 
those years her later complaint that he 
devoted too much time to business, too 
little to her, sounds genuine. The mar- 
riage lasted only ten years. The divorce 
was bitteriy but privately fought in the 
courts. Through his friend Boies Penrose. 
Andrew Mellon had special laws enacted 
to keep the trial from becoming public. 

In 1908 old Thomas Mellon died on his 
gsth birthday but he had long outlived his 
money-making days—Son Andrew and 
Son Dick, who worked with him, were at 
the height of their powers, building up the 
Mellon banks, building up Gulf Oil, build- 
ing Aluminum Co. Patent struggles had 
threatened their aluminum monopoly but 
they bought out contenders whom they 
could not beat at law. As their patents ex- 
pired they fortified their monopoly by 
other means—acquired all the available 
bauxite deposits in the U. S. and South 
America, pre-empted cheap waterpower 
sites at Niagara, in the Carolinas, in Can- 
ada. The Aluminum company got rid of 
competition as effectively as Standard Oil 
before it, and as unscrupulously, said 
would-be rivals. Profits were plowed back 
into the business—$70,000,000 of them 
had gone back in by 1917. The market 
value of its stock, largely Mellon owned, 
was $150,000,c00. Just at the beginning 
of the War Mellon also bought Kopper Co. 
which turned into a gold mine with the 
war demand for coal tar products for ex- 















































































Iron Fireman automatic coal burner installation 
in the boiler room of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 


Company plant, Florence, Massachusetts. 


What Iron Fireman 
does for 


‘Pro-phy-lactic Prush (0. 


it can do for you 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush | 
Company has learned that Iron 


Fireman automatic coal firing 
is dependable, uniform, and 
costs far less than any other 
kind of heating which offers 
anywhere near Iron Fireman’s 
advantages. Mr. William S. 
Elliott, engineer, writes: 
“The Iron Fireman installa- 
tion allows us to use coal which costs about 


Walisam §. Elliot, en- 
gineer, Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co. 


half the price at the mine as that which we were | 
This alone has effected a | 
Also, a | 
feature of great value is the constant pressure | 


using previouslv. 
substantial saving in our coal bill. 


which this automatic burner maintains. Iron 
Fireman has given us complete satisfaction.” 

An Iron Fireman automatic coal burner is an 
outstanding investment in plant equipment. It 
cuts fuel costs from 15% to 50%, eliminates 
smoke nuisance, reduces firing room labor, and 
maintains steady, even heat or power. 

If you pay fuel bills for a business, institution, 
building or home, you should know what Iron 
Fireman results and Iron Fireman economies 
could mean to you. Write for literature, or have 
your Iron Fireman dealer inspect your plant and 
deliver a written report. No cost or obligation. 


See the Iron Fireman exhibit—Home Planning 
Hall, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


LD Send literature 


C) Residence 


CD Please survey my heating plant. 
Type of business....... 
Name 


Address 


Treasury. 
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plosives. Millions added to millions—the 
best part of the $2,000,000,000 fortune of 
the Mellons had already been assembled. 

In 1921 Pennsylvania’s politicians 
pressed Mr. Harding to name “America’s 
second richest man” Secretary of the 
If the announcement had been 
made publicly few could have guessed 
who was meant. The Press had never told 
the public that Andrew Mellon existed. 
Never before 1921 had the name of An- 
drew Mellon appeared in a famed news- 
paper whose motto is “‘All the News That’s 
Fit to Print!” (N. Y. Times). 

The Author. Harvey O’Connor, 36, 
born in Minneapolis, son of a railway 
cook, was raised in the Northwest, spent 
his early years as a journalist for the radi- 
cal wing of American labor—editor of the 
Daily Call, International Weekly, Union 
Record (labor paper)—all in Seattle. In 
the 1920’s he was editor for three years of 
the journal of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, later eastern bureau 
manager of the Federated Press (news 
service for Labor and liberal papers). 
Many another man is better fitted to 
write the story of Andrew Mellon’s career, 


| but within the limits of his training Au- 


thor O'Connor has done a far better job 
than could be expected. On the labor pol- 
icles and monopolistic tendencies of Mel- 
lon companies he looks with ill-concealed 
hatred, does not think to pry closely into 
the real causes of Andrew Mellon’s suc- 
cess. Between the lines of his book these 
things appear: Mellon’s willingness to 


| back the right (but unknown) young men 


with substantial capital; Mellon’s policy of 
lending to others for their ventures but 
never borrowing for Mellon ventures — 
building Mellon companies by plowing 
back profits decade after decade; Mellon’s 
uncanny judgment as banker, as promoter, 
above all as investor. 
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Gutter to Grave 

THE ProcRess OF JuLtus—Daphne du 
Maurier—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Julius Lévy was bred in the gutters of 
a Paris suburb, son of a Jew huckster who 
choked his buxom wife to death one night 
when Julius found her in bed with the 
landlord’s son. Julius and his father strag- 
gled off to Algiers. There, orphaned, Ju- 
lius learned to steal, snuggle in the arms 
of a Negro laundress, consider the English 
a “race of fools.” Presently, accompanied 


| by a 14-year-old prostitute disguised as a 


boy, Julius was en route to London. 

In London he followed the success story 
formula. He worked as a baker’s boy, 
bought out the bakery, turned into a 
restaurant, opened another, built up his 
business until he had put “a chain around 
England.” Meanwhile his prostitute died 


| of consumption and Julius learned to like 


good living. He married a_ well-born 
Jewess named Rachel, had affairs with ac- 
tresses until he was 50. After that his 
daughter, Gabriel, became his inamorata. 
When she fell in love, Julius, a lonely old 
man tasting the futility that in most 
aphorisms is indelibly associated with 
using selfish methods to become a million- 


| aire, crept off to Paris to die. 


Granddaughter of the du Maurier who 
wrote 7rilby, daughter of Actor Sir Gerald 
du Maurier, Daphne du Maurier writes 
with a great deal more solemnity and 
good deal less charm than her grandfather, 
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but she has aptitude and intelligence, Tjy 
Progress of Julius, her third novel, js ; 
florid 325-page portrait polished off with 
workmanlike aplomb. 
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Spongy Brother 


THE Sort Spot—A. 
—Little, Brown ($ ty ). 

Twelve years ago the huge success oj 
the novel If Winter Comes caused its shy 
author, Arthur Stuart Menteth Hutchip. 
son, to flee precipitately from England ty 
the Balearic Islands. The success of Av- 
thor Hutchinson’s latest tome, The Soi 
Spot, a painfully mannered and prolix dis- 
section of an Englishman with a talent for 
sponging, should cause him no such embar- 
rassment whatever. 

Stephen Wain developed the habit of 
living off his half-brother Maxwell. ; 
wealthy explorer, when they shared dig- 
gings in Bayswater, where Stephen studied 
architecture. Later, as a practicing archi- 
tect, he was too obliging to examine close); 
the shoddy materials his friends the con- 
tractors supplied him. Consequently he 
got a bad reputation, lapsed into weak 
self-pity. When his brother decided to 
reside in England permanently, Stephen 
managed to join him again, began to let 
his business slide. 

Maxwell bought “Shipmates,” the coun- 
try seat of Sir Nigel Fearless, a bankrupi 
baronet, who promptly — proceeded 
drown himself as a family tradition te- 
quired. Great was Stephen’s resentment 
when his brother fell in love with th 
baronet’s widow, made a will in her favor 
He felt that he had been unjustly cheate 
out of an inheritance. When Maxwell 
tried to take an innocent-looking but 
impossible jump in the 


. M. Hutchinson 


hunting fie 
Stephen did not bother to warn him, le 
him break his neck instead. Then Stepher 
quietly suppressed the will by which his 
brother’s estate went to Lady Fearless 
and her small son Nigel, and took posses- 
sion himself. Conveniently, Lady Fearles 
was drowned as her husband had been 
Young Nigel, whisked away by an iti 
erant tinker, was brought up in ignoranct 
of his birth. 

His new position enabled Stephen ti 
marry well, prosper mightily in business 
But he was haunted by his memories, sv: 
perstitiously felt that his luck was too goo 
to last. At length he fled secretly to th 
Malay archipelago. There he met an Eng: 
lishwoman with a past as plaguey as his 
own and shared an island with her for 
three idyllic months. She swam on 
the sharks when he asked her to share bi 
hut. Heartbroken, Stephen revanaal © 
England to discover that his daughter hic 
unknowingly fallen in love with youn 
Nigel, now grown up and endowed wit 
an Oxford accent. Inspired by an evangt! 
ist who exhorts him to “tune in on! 
Universal Spirit,” Stephen rescues 
brother’s will from a burning home, © 
his deathbed restores the 14th Sir Nise 
Fearless to his ancestral seat. The 14! 
Sir Nigel takes Stephen’s daughter w" 
him. ; 

For Author Hutchinson, an ounce | 
moralizing is worth a pound of narration 
Beginning as a valid study in characte! 
degeneration, The Soft Spot becomes 
steadily more tiresome by its heavy une 
scoring of the obvious. 
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To perpetuate 
the memory of Wang 
Chieh’s parents, the 


world’s oldest known 






book was printed. The inscription reads: “Printeu 
on May 11, 868, by Wang Chich, for free general 
distribution, in order in deep reverence to perpet- 
uate the memory of his parents.” 

There may be undiscovered examples of earlier 
printing because paper had been made in China 
for perhaps a thousand years when Wang Chieh 
printed his memorial from blocks. Movable type 
apparently was not used before the year 1041. 

Wang Chieh printed on but one side of his 
crude hand-made “laid” paper. Later, printers used 
both sides of their sheets, but until Kleerfect was 
perfected, there was always a “two-sidedness” to 
book papers in the price range of Kleerfect, a 
condition making uniformity of printing difficult. 

In Kleerfect, both sides are alike, permitting 
uniform quality of printing throughout a publi- 
cation, book or catalog. 

Nor is that the only distinction of Kleerfect. 
For centuries, printers have sought a paper in 


which there was a perfect relationship of strength, 


World's 
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opacity, smoothness of surface without glare, 
proper ink absorption, and a uniformity of color 
that gave exactness to color reproductions. In 
Kleerfect, printers find perfect balance of those 
long sought qualities. 

Kleerfect—The Perfect Printing Paper—is 
available to publishers, printers, and advertisers 
for magazines, catalogs, and other printing at a 


price no higher than that of just printable paper. 


© “The Printability of Certain Papers—and Why,’’ shows 
the revolutionary effect of Kleerfect upon the art of printing. 
The book contains examples of one and of multiple color print- 
ing and of rotogravure. A copy will be sent free upon your 
request on your business stationery, mailed to the Advertising 


Department at our Chicago address. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER U.S. PAT. NO. 1918095 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION .- Established 1872 » NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO - 8 South Michigan Avenue * NEW YORK + 122 East 42nd Street 
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510 West Sixth Street 


ALIVE DOG JUMP OUT OF AN 
EMPTY KENNEL. 


PRESTO_CHANGO_ 
|NOW COMMAND THE LIVING PEARL 


THE SHELL TO APPEARS. 
OPEN. 


WE SAW A BETTER SHOW 
THAN THAT LAST NIGHT, 


DIDN'T WE, ROY ? 


im YES__A VERY PRETTY 
ILLUSION. HERE'S THE 
WAY IT WORKS.— 


CAMELS ARE MILDER 
THAN THE OTHERS ROY | 


1 KNEW SHE 
WOULD ENJOY 
CAMELS MORE. 


N 
iy 


\ 
n 


WHAT DO YOU 
SUPPOSE 15 GO- 
ING TO HAPPEN ! 


ath 


OVSTER CLOSED. GAUZE L/D DROPS BACK . 


OVER GIRL. RL RETURNS TO SHELL. 


GAUZE WORKS ON 
ROLLER LIKE WIN- 
DOW SHADE. BEFORE 
APPEARING, GIRL UN- 
HOOKS CATCH, ROUS 


OYSTER /S 
SHOW /T IS - 
EMPTY 

- Z—K S 


GIRL CRAWLS THROUGH GAUZE HAS DISAPPEARED. 


OPEN BOTTOM. “PEARL" RISES FROM SHELL. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM 
FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS! FOR A 
MILD, PLEASING SMOKE 
LIGHT UP A CAMEL 
AND SEE FOR 
YOURSELF THE TRUTH 
OF THE SAYING: 


‘TS THE TOBACCO 
THAT COUNTS.” 


NOTRIGS [Nl CAMELS — 


— yeas ; DESCRIB 
NOW DESCRIBE THE Bf bo cy oz, NOW DESCRIBE THE 
LJ APPEARANCE OF THE . J APPEARANCE OF THE | 
WORD “QUALITY.” ‘ be 4% word “CHOICE. : 


THAT TRICK 
CERTAINLY 
FOOLED ME. 
HAVE A CIG- 
ARETTE, ROY ? 


i" 


A 
MATCHLESS 
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